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BATTERY  "A" 

310  th  FIELD  ARTILLERY  BATTALION 
79  th  INFANTRY  DIVISION 


AN  ACCOUNT 
OF  A  LIGHT  ARTILLERY  BATTERY  IN  ACTION 
6  JUNE  1944  -  6  JUNE  1945 


■  ( 


Regensburg,  Germany,  28  February  1946 


To  the  Members  of  "A"  Battery: 

Here  is  your  copy  of  A"  Battery's  History  —  YOUR  COM- 
BAT STORY! 

For  your  information  the  following  accounting  is  made  of  the 
money  donated  for  publishing  this  edition: 

Received  from  members  of  battery  .  $253.00 

Disbursed 

Engraving  .     $  63.10 

Printing   97.00 

Binding   53.55 

Postage  (approximately)     .      .  30.00 
Total       .      .      ....      .      .      .        243.65  243.65 

Balance  .     .  •  .     .     .  .  '    .     .     ./    .     .     .     $  9.35 

At  the  time  the  decision  was  made  to  have  this  edition  printed 
in  Germany  there  were  very  few  photographs  available  —  most 
men  had  sent  theirs'  home.  As  a  result  the  history  is  weak  on 
pictures;  21  out  of  a  group  of  about  40  were  selected  as  being 
suitable  for  publication.  However,  several  pages  have  been  pro- 
vided at  the  end  of  the  book  where  you  can  insert  your  prize 
shots. 

The  Editors. 


Foreword 


A  his  is  my  part  of  the  story,  my  chance  to  speak  to  all  of  you  who 
have  served  with  me.  Through  the  long  and  troubled  period  of  our  life 
together  we  forged  a  comradeship  with  one  another  beyond  all  friendship 
common  to  civilian  life.  Such  comradeship  is  peculiar  to  an  army,  and 
nowhere  did  it  grow  more  strongly  than  in  this  battery. 

We  never  had  cliques,  we  never  had  a  chosen  few.  Everyone  stuck 
together,  helped  each  other  and  did  their  damnedest  to  do  their  job.  We 
never  knew  panic,  though  individually  we  were  afraid.  No  matter  what, 
the  forward  parties  sent  their  mission,  the  wire  was  laid,  the  ammunition 
was  carried,  the  guns  were  fired. 

We  were  a  part  of  a  magnificent  battalion,  and  we  served  under  a 
magnificent  battalion  commander.  I  know  Colonel  Safford  will  forgive  me 
when  I  say  that  "A"  Battery  had  no  equal.  In  the  years  to  come  each 
of  us  will  hold  in  pride  the  knowledge  that  he  was  an  irreplaceable 
portion  of  this  battery  and  this  battalion.  Some  men  played  at  being 
soldiers.  You  were  soldiers,  as  professional  as  any  I  have  ever  seen,  a 
credit  to  the  United  States. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  you.  I  am  prouder  still  to  have  had 
the  honor  of  commanding  you. 

September  1945 

JOHN  C.  BEATTY,  JR., 
Captain,  Field  Artillery 
Commanding. 
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HEADQUARTERS  79TH  INFANTRY  DIVISION 
APO  79,  U.  S.  Army 

GENERAL  ORDERS)  3  May  1945 

NUMBER  67) 

BATTLE  HONORS  PRESIDENTIAL  CITATION 

By  DP  and  under  the  provisions  of  Section  IV,  Circular  333,  War 
Department,  1943,  the  following  unit  is  cited  by  the  Commanding  General, 
Ninth  United  States  Army.  The  citation  reads  as  follows: 

.  The  310th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  is  cited  for  x  extraordinary  heroism 
and  outstanding  performance  of  duty  in  action  against  the  enemy  in  the 
defense  of  Rittershoffen  and  Flatten,  Alsace,  France,  during  the  period 
from  7  January  1945,  to  20  January  1945.  Repulsing  almost  continuous 
enemy  attacks  by  a  thunderous  volume  of  fire,  this  inspired  battalion 
rendered  unusually  effective  support  to  friendly  infantry  for  a  period 
of  twelve  successive  days;  interdicted  and  harassed  enemy  supply  routes, 
communication  centers,  assembly  areas  and  greatly  aided  in  the  dispersal 
of  attempts  by  enemy  armored  and  infantry  units  to  overrun  the  sector 
and  to  effect  a  decisive  breakthrough.  Despite  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions, the  mission  of  supporting  four  widely  dispersed  infantry  battalions 
and  the  coordination  of  the  fires  of  eight  additional  field  artillery  batta- 
lions, all  duties  were  performed  unhesitatingly  to  accomplish  each  succes- 
sive fire  mission  scheduled  as  called  for.  During  this  period,  the  battalion 
was  subjected  to  intense  enemy  counterbattery  fire  and  attacks  by  enemy 
jet-propelled  planes,  but  continued  to  inflict  almost  prohibitive  losses 
among  enemy  troops  and  materiel.  The  performance  of  all  members  of 
the  battalion,  the  number  of  missions  fired  and  the  effectiveness  of  all 
support  fires  over  an  extended  period  of  time,  were  such  as  to  distinguish 
this  battalion  above  all  other  artillery  battalions  who  participated  in  the 
same  action.  The  gallantry,  professional  skill,  and  initiative  exhibited 
by  the  310th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  contributed  directly  to  the  repul- 
sing of  repeated  fanatical  enemy  attacks  and  will  remain  forever  in  the 
annals  of  the  history  of  warfare. 

By  command  of  Major  General  WYCHE: 


KRAMER  THOMAS, 
Colonel,  G.S.C., 
Chief  of  Staff. 


I.  NORMANDY 


CHAPTER  1 

Raleigh's  Crossroads  is  a  junction  of  four  sunken  lanes  in  Southern 
England.  The  crossroads  itself  is  on  the  highest  point  of  a  ridge  which 
eventually  runs  down  to  an  arm  of  the  sea,  though  the  six  foot  hed- 
gerows which  line  either  side  of  the  lanes  prevent  any  view  from  the 
roadbed.  Two  features  distinguish  this  crossroads  from  the  hundreds  of 
others  in  this  part  of  England,  an  old  combination  pub  and  inn,  and  a 
1940  pillbox  set  into  the  roots  of  an  ancient  tree  so  that  travelers  seldom 
notice  it. 

In  a  field  closeby  encamped  the  310th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  of 
the  Seventy-  ninth  Infantry  Division;  the  date  was  June  6th,  1944.  At 
the  highest  point  in  the  field  bivouacked  Battery  "A",  guns  and  trucks 
dispersed  over  many  acres  and  concealed  beneath  fresh  new  camouflage 
nets.  The  morning  of  D  Day  the  weather  was  grey  and  cold.  Everyone 
had  heard  the  enormous  flights  of  large  planes  passing  overhead  during 
the  night,  heading  south.  We  suspected  what  they  meant,  and  shortly 
after  breakfast  Ryan  heard  the  Invasion  announcement  over  the  radio 
and  shouted  it  to  the  battery.  There  was  a  lot  of  excitement,  but  a  quiet 
sort  of  excitement,  dealing  mostly  with  our  personal  involvement  and 
the  question,  "When  do  we  go'? 

Like  other  soldiers  in  the  British  Base,  we  had  known  for  days  that 
invasion  was  near  at  hand.  Only  two. or  three  weeks  previously,  while 
training  on  an  artillery  range  in  the  wild  hills  of  Wales,  we  had  been 
rushed  back  to  our  camp  in  Ashton-in-Makersfield  where  we  packed 
and  loaded  our  equipment,  drew  the  basic  load  of  ammunition  for  the 
howitzers,  and  drove  south  to  our  assembly  area  at  Raleigh's  Cross- 
roads. 

Once  the  first  excitement  of  the  invasion  had  passed,  life  in  the 
bivouac  went  on  much  as  before.  We  slept  in  pup  tents,  went  on  daily 
marches  through  the  winding  lanes,  and  sat  around  in  the  evenings 
shooting  the  breeze  with  one  another.  We  prepared  as  best  we  could 
to  meet  conditions  there  would  be  in  France.  All  original  plans  we  knew 
of  called  for  a  "wet"  landing  on  the  beach  with  two  to  three  feet  of  water, 
so  all  equipment  was  waterproofed,  even  stamps  and  watches  being 
sealed  inside'  of  rubbers.  The  drivers  and  assistant  drivers  took  one 
vehicle  of  each  type  down  to  the  ocean  to  "wade"  them.  "A"  battery's 
jeep  made  seven  trips  out  to  sea  and  back  without  stalling,  but  generally 
speaking  the  results  were  not  encouraging,  most  of  the  trucks  conked 
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out  in  the  surf  and  had  to  be  winched  ashore  by  a  truck  kept  there 
for  that  purpose.  Even  the  amphibious  jeep,  the  weasel,  took  a  heavy 
wave  which  drowned  out  the  motor  and  had  to  be  paddled  ashore.  Follow- 
ing Lhis  demonstration  the  drivers  "worked  steadily  on  their  water- 
proofing until  the  hour  of  departure. 

Sgt.  Kimple  and  Corporal  Stanley  Kelly  began  a  long  career  of 
ingenious  modification  of  government  issued  equipment.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  that  someone  didn't  have  an  idea  on  how  to  rebuild  or  add  to 
the  regular  equipment.  We  added  baggage  racks  to  trucks,  fastened 
clasps  onto  the  howitzer  trails  for  the  section  chests,  bored  holes  in  the 
camouflage  poles  so  that  the  nets  could  be  lowered  to  half-height  after 
the  howitzers  had  been  dug  in.  Some  of  the  schemes  proved  valuable 
in  combat,  others  did  not.  For  example  the  holes  burned  through  the 
camouflage  poles  were  never  used  and  ultimately  weakened  the  poles 
to  a-  point  of  collapse.  Many  of  the  things  we  did  were  never  contemplated 
by  the  War  Department,  would  have  horrified  a  general  in  the  USA, 
but  they  helped  us  to  fight  comfortably  and  efficiently. 

Daily  each  section  loaded  its  vehicles,  unloaded  them,  then  reloaded 
them  differently.  But  no  matter  how  many  times  we  reloaded  them  they 
were  still  overloaded,  and  they  still  looked  like  gypsy  wagons.  They 
always  did,  from  D  Day  to  VE  Day.  When  work  was  finished  there  was 
recreation,  most  of  it  home-grown  beer  in  the  Raleigh's  Crossroads  Pub, 
ball  games  between  the  batteries  of  the  battalion,  poker  and  crap  games. 
Before  we  left  England  Sgt.  George  Smith  had  all  the  money  in  the 
battery. 

Looking  back  we  remember  very  little  of  what  we  then  thought 
France  and  combat  would  be  like,  probably  because  our  minds  were 
busy  with  hundreds  of  small  details  which  had  to  be  completed  before 
we  were  ready.  Back  in  Ashton  officers  and  first-three-graders  had 
heard  General  Patton  make  one  of  his  speeches,  the  tenor  of  which  was 
that  the  Third  Army  was  going  to  fight,  and  that  we  couldn't  "dig  our 
way  to  Berlin."  All  of  us  were  mine  conscious  and  expected  to  find 
a  teller  mine  under  every  clump  of  grass,  an  S  mine  under  every  stone. 
We  anticipated  extensive  fortifications,  pillboxes,  and  strong  points,  far 
more  than  we  ever  met.  But  there  was  no  mention  of  the  hedgerows 
which  were  to  affect  our  fighting  so  greatly  in  Normandy.  Some  men 
thought  it  would  be  a  long  hard  fight,  but  more  thought  it  would  be  a 
quick  fight  ending  with  a  parade  into  Paris;  most  didn't  think  too  much 
about  it. 

By  the  10th  of  June  we  knew  the  Division  was  moving.  Agents  stop- 
ped by  battalion  in  jeeps,  "Say,  the  314th's  pulled  out.  I  came  by  their 
area  and  it's  empty."  More  stories  like  this  circulated  each  day.  When 
word  came  that  the  313th  Infantry  Regiment  had  pulled  out,  we  wondered 
if  the  battalion  had  been  forgotten  in  the  turmoil.  The  313th  was  our 
infantry  partner  in  Combat  Team  Three.    Captain  Quillian  haunted  the 
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Rail  Transportation  office  in  Taunton,  from  which  our  movement  orders 
would  come,  but  no  information  was  available.  At  the  last  minute  Lieute- 
nant Beaune,  fresh  from  a  bomb  disposal  course,  lectured  us  on  un- 
exploded  bombs.  According  to  his  information  every  acre  of  France 
would  be  covered  wLh  both  German  and  American  unexploded  bombs; 
bombs  which  would  explode  whenever  an  artillery  piece  was  fired  within 
a  half  a  mile  of  them.  After  they  had  fired  over  several  dozen  unex- 


Capt.  Beatty,  Battery  Commander  (left),  and  Lieut.  Delbridge, 
Executive  officer. 


ploded  five  hundred  pounders  with  no  explosions,  the  cannoneers  ignored 
them.  Bombs  still  attached  to  friendly  planes  caused  us  more  concern. 
"  Each  man  was  issued  20  rounds  of   carbine   ammunition,   and  men 
spoke  knowingly  of  their  carbine  list — personal  enemies  on  whom  they 
were  going  to  use  the  20  rounds. 

March  crder  finally  came  at  four,  A.M.  the  morning  of  June  13th. 
A  cold  rain  drizzled  down  soaking  everyone  as  they  drank  hot  coffee 
outside  the  kitchen  truck.  The  kitchen  and  one  jeep  were  to  be  left 
behind  until  cross-channel  transportation  was  available  for  non-essential 
vehicles. 

When  we  arrived  in  the  concentration  area  at  noontime  the  battalion 
was  lined  up  bumber  to  bumper  along  one  side  of  the  road.  Thirtieth 
Division  trucks  were  parked  on  the  other  side.  As  we  pulled  nets  over 
the  trucks  a  continuous  stream  of  ambulances  passed  by  carrying  casual- 
ties from  France.  It  dropped  a  cold  lump  into  the  pit  of  one's  stomach. 
We  all  remember  what  a  sobering  effect  it  had.  Ordnance  inspectors 
immediately  began  checking  the  waterproofing  of  each  battery  vehicle. 
Meanwhile  the  men,  carrying  the  U  roll  pack,  climbed  up  a  long  hill 
to  concentration  area  quarters,  pyramidal  tents  and  prefabricated  build- 
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ings  concealed  in  a  large  woods.  The  men  settled  in  the  tents  by 
sec  ions;  but  not  without  arguments  over  a  limited  number  of  cots — cots  on 
which  they  would  never  sleep. 

The  supper  meal  was  excellent,  all  one  could  eat,  and  more.  We  exchanged 
pounds  for  invasion  francs.  We  were  given  a  free  issue  of  cigarettes,  and 
chocolate.  There  were  showers,  and  there  was  a  movie  "My  Kingdom 
for  a  Cook,"  Gansert  remembered.  Sgt.  Miller  found  a  friend  of  his  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  three  years,  a  quartermaster  lieutenant.  Meanwhile 
men  from  each  section  returned  to  the  trucks  to  check  loading  a  final 
time,  lashing  everything  down  tight  in  case  we  had  to  land  in  deep 
water  or  the  LST  was  hit. 

Late  in  the  evening  Colonel  Safford  held  a  meeting  of  all  officers 
and  men  in  the  battalion  to  orient  us  on  things  to  come.  He  warned  us 
especially  not  to  eat  the  emergency  chocolate  ration.  As  he  warned  us, 
half  the  men  were  eating  their  last  pieces.  The  Colonel  concluded 
by  telling  us  that  we  were  not  scheduled  to  leave  before  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day  or  even  later.  As  he  finished,  the  public  address  system 
called  him  to  concentration  headquarters.  The  meeting  broke  up  about 
eleven  o'clock.  Some  men  went  down  to  the  showers,  the  rest  went 
to  bed.  Half  an  hour  later  the  cry  spread  through  the  camp,  "March 
Order!  We  gotta  pull  out  right  away"! 

That  was  a  wild  hour.  It  was  pitch  dark'  to  add  to  the  confusion.  We 
had  to  put  the  gas  proof  fatigues  over  our  ODs,  roll  the  U  roll,  put  on 
the  full  field  harness,  attach  the  U  roll  to  the  harness,  and  all  this  in 
the  dark.  Lieutenant  Delbridge  couldn't  get  his  leggins  on.  He  cussed 
the  war,  the  world,  and  everyone  around  him  for  ten  minutes  while  he 
struggled  with  them.  A  narrow  dirt  road  ran  from  the  tent  area  down 
to  the  trucks.  It  was  jammed  with  half  dressed  men  stumbling  and  run- 
ning. MP  jeeps  careened  through  the  crowd  carrying  ten  and  twelve 
men  with  all  their  equipment.  We  hunted  for  our  trucks  in  the  darkness. 
Sgt.  Tully  climbed  into  the  front  seat  of  the  wrong  truck  and  sat  there 
until  just  before  the  column  left.  Both  Tully  and  Organ  accidentally 
released  the  air  tubes  on  their  life  belts,  blowing  them  up,  and  then 
were  afraid  to  take  them  off.  They  were  very  uncomfortable  wearing 
them.  Gay  ton  and  Kleinhans  were  the  last  to  reach  the  trucks;  they 
were  not  able  to  get  into  their  impregnated  clothing;  they  had  ordered 
•  the  wrong  size.  The  motors  turned  over  and  officers  ran  up  and  down 
the  column  checking  to  be  sure  everyone  was  present.  The  column 
moved  out  for  the  port. 

No  one  talked  a  great  deal  while  on  that  ride.  A  dozen  searchlights 
caught  a  plane  high  above  us.  A  machine  gun  chattered  tracers  across 
the  sky.  Then  the  plane  was  identified  and  the  long  rays  blinked  out 
one  by  one.  At  that  time,  and  for  sometime  after,  we  felt  that  the  Luft- 
waffe was  searching  for  the  310th  Field  Artillery  as  its  sole  important 
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target.  It  is  a  feeling  common  to  most  soldiers  going  into  combat  for  the 
first  time.  The  column  reached  the  coast  in  a  half  hour  and  drove  out 
on  a  long  flat  beach.  On  either  side  were  many  other  columns  indistinct 
in  the  darkness,  artillery,  armor,  antiaircraft.  It  looked  as  though  the 
entire  United  States  Army  was  moving  to  France.  Word  came  down 
the  line  that  men  could  get  a  hot  meal  somewhere,  but  Lieutenant  Beatty, 
afraid  they  would  get  lost,  suppressed  the  information.  Actually  there 
was  plenty  of  time  and  some  of  the  men  ate  anyhow.  Red  Cross  girls 
passed  up  and  down  the  columns  with  coffee  and  doughnuts.  Smushko 
took  the  basket  of  doughnuts  from  one  girl,  handed  her  two  of  them 
and  kept  the  rest.  Some  of  the  more  enterprising  men  walked  over  to 
the  other  columns  and  got  in  other  doughnut  lines.  Every  few  minutes 
the  column  would  move  ten  or  twenty  yards,  and  everyone  scrambled 
on  the  trucks  thinking  it  was  pulling  out. 

At  last  the  column  moved  out,  driving  off  the  beach,  and  onto  a  road, 
then  into  the  small  port  of  Weymouth.  There  on  a  cobblestone  quay 
were  our  LSTs,  the  first  LSTs  most  of  us  had  ever  seen.  Just  as  we 
began  to  load,  we  found  that  all  vehicles  had  to  be  backed  up  a  very 
steep  ramp  into  the  ship  so  that  they  could  be  driven  off  when  we  landed. 
This  was  particularly  difficult  to  do  wLh  the  ammunition  trailers  and 
the  guns;  the  crew  of  the  LST  had  no  idea  of  how  it  was  to  be  accomplish- 
ed and  apparently  little  interest.  The  chiefs  of  Section  experimented 
for  a  few  bad  minutes  and  then  finally  devised  a  system  of  backing 
the  prime  movers  up  into  the  yawning  mouth  of  the  LST  and  then 
winching  in  the  howitzers.  A  large  elevator  ran  from  the  first  deck  to 
the  top  deck,  and  all  the  lighter  trucks  were  sent  up  above.  Loading 


Here  the  wire  section  gathers:   left   to  right, 
Flynn,  T/5  Barnett,  Sgt.  Schaefer,  Cpl.  Jiral,  and  Hall. 
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was  completed  around  three  A.M.  Headquarters,  Able,  and  Baker  batter- 
ies were  loaded  on  the  same  LST— Charlie  and  Service  on  another. 

The  ship  remained  tied  up  at  the  quay  until  it  sailed  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  We  did  not,  by  any  means,  make  a  bee  line  for  France; 
all  day  long  we  sailed  in  sight  of  the  English  shore.  When  the  convoy 
turned  toward  France  routine  settled  over  the  ship.  Wherever  they 
could  find  a  soft  or  comfortable  place  men  curled  up  and  went  to  sleep. 
Crap  games  flourished  between  the  trucks.  Big  eaters  thoughtfully  looted 
the  LST  of  all  food-stocks  stored  on  the  lower  deck.  One  man  was 
caught  by  the  captain  of  the  ship  while  opening  a  case  of  canned  goods. 
He  told  the  GI  to  "take  the  whole  goddamned  case  and  don't  be  breaking 
them  open  just  to  get  out  one  can"!  When  the  battery  left  the  LST 
every  truck  was  loaded  with  food,  and  one  section  had  rolled  up  a 
case  of  canned  salmon  in  a  camouflage  net.  The  food  was  in  .ended  for 
German  prisoners  on  the  LST's  return  trip;  consequently  few  sailors  were 
interested  in  saving  it,  preferring  to  have  us  take  what  we  needed. 
According  to  the  crew  of  the  LST,  our  battalion  was  the  wildest  bunch 
they  had  ever  carried  and  they  made  pointed  remarks  about  how  glad 
they  would  be  to  get  rid  of  us  soon. 

McDonald  fired  tile  first  round  in  combat  for  the  battery.  —  He 
wanted  to  know  if  a  20  mm  gun  was  loaded;  he  pressed  the  button.  It 
was.  During  the  night,  while  Cantrell  and  Scherer  were  on  guard,  a 
large  hospital  ship  loomed  up  out  of  the  fog  and  drizzling  rain.  The 
LST  threw  engines  in  reverse  and  the  big  ship  missed  us  by  yards.  Over 
the  earphones  on  the  ship's  communication  system  Cantrell  heard  the 
captain  say  that  the  hospital  ship  would  have  sliced  us  in  two.  Food 
aboard  ship  was  good,  and.  there  was  coffee  available  at  all  hours  for 
the  men  in  the  battery  who  were  helping  the  sailors  to  man  the  ship's 
ack-ack  guns.  Rosales  and  Lieut.  Pascal  were  perphaps  the  two  sickest 
men  in  the  ^battery,  although  Perri  tossed  his  cookies  three  times  into 
his  life  preserver. 

The  afternoon  of  the  16th  our  convoy  reached  the  French  coast  at 
Utah  beach  where  our  ship  cut  loose  a  barge  which  we  had  towed  from 
England.  Then  we  turned  West  and  moved  along  the  coast  until  we 
reached  Omaha  beach  early  in  the  evening.  There  were  ships  around  us 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  and  attached  to  each  were  at  least  two 
barrage  balloons  which  skidded  back  and  forth  in  the  off-shore  breeze. 
Here  and  there  were  half-sunken  ships  of  all  types  which  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  landings  earlier  in  the  week.  Our  LST  ran  in  and 
grounded;  then  we  had  to  wait  for  low  tide,  which,  according  to  the 
tables,  was  to  be  at  eleven  P.M.  Meanwhile  we  hung  over  the  side  of 
the  ship  watching  the  busy  man-made  harbor.  Ducks  chugged  back  and 
forth  from  the  beach  to  the  anchored  ships  carrying  messages  and  the 
agents  of  the  beachmaster.  Traffic  ran  up  and  down  the  beach  in  front 
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of  us.  Off  to  the  northwest  of  us  the  Battleship  Texas  and  the  Cruiser 
Augusta  shelled  the  Cherbourg  Peninsula  with  tremendous  broadsides. 
We  watched  the  tide  fall  and  estimated  the  depth  of  the  water  at  the 
blunt  prow  where  the  ramp  would  be  dropped.  Actually  when  we  did 
unload  there  were  only  a  few  inches  of  water  and  all  our  waterproofing 
was  wasted. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  order  to  unload  was  given,  and  just  at 
that  moment  one  lonely  plane  from  the  Luftwaffe  appeared  over  the 
beach.  Every  machine  gun  and  anti-aircraft  gun  for  miles  around  opened 
up  in  the  darkness,  most  of  them  shooting  just  for  the  hell  of  it.  On 
the  top  deck  most  of  the  men  crawled  under  the  trucks.  Stanley  Kelly 
said  he  couldn't  find  room  under  a  truck  so  he  manned  a  machine  gun. 
Hollaring  "I've  been  waiting  three  years  for  this,"  Kelly  swung  the  gun 
up  and  cut  loose  a  blast  bagging  a  barrage  balloon.  On  the  lower  deck 
it  sounded  as  though  a  tremendous  battle  was  going  on  overhead  as  we 
started  off  the  ramp.  One  section  tried  to  drive  off  with  the  truck  still 
chained  to  the  LST.  Sgt.  Simpson  was  drinking  coffee  with  some  sailors 
and  almost  missed  his  truck.  For  some  reason  Lieutenant  Beatty  climbed 
up  into  the  back  of  the  2nd  Section  truck  when  it  went  off. 

The  guns  and  the  fifth  section  trucks  were  first  off  and  stayed  together 
with  the  exception  of  Sgt.  Tully  and  the  3rd  Section  which  got  lost  on 
the  beach.  When  the  wire  jeep  came  down  the  ramp  it  promptly  got 
entangled  in  the  mesh  of  the  steel  mat  laid  on  the  beach.  Military 
Police  guided  us  down  the  beach  for  a  mile  or  so  and  then  turned  us 
up  a  road  onto  hard  ground  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  dewater- 
proofing  area.  We  stepped  gingerly  out  of  the  trucks,  expecting  to  be 
blown  up  by  a  mine  any  minute.  The  battalion  was  hopelessly  mixed 
up  and  many  vehicles  had  never  arrived  from  the  beach.  Officers  ran 
here  and  there  through  the  darkness,  ever  mindful  of  those  mines,  looking 
for  lost  trucks.  The  Division  Assistant  G-4  hollared  at  Lieutenant  Beatty, 
"What's  the  310th  doing  here,  you're  supposed  to  be  in  another  area"! 
The  Division  Assistant  G-3  hollared  "Leave  him  alone  for  God's  sake! 
You  don't  know  where  Lhey  go." 

After  a  few  moments  the  call  came  back,  "310th  pull  out."  So  we 
followed  the  truck  in  front  of  us  as  best  we  could,  trying  desperately 
not  to  lose  it  in  the  night.  The  Charlie  battery  weasil  tried  to  pass  our 
column  on  a  one-way  road.  It  turned  over  in  the  ditch.  Sgt.  Smith  got 
worried  about  the  tube  of  his  gun  and  gave  Lieut.  Beatty  hell  for  not 
tying  toilet  paper  around  it.  After  that  Lieut.  Beatty  decided  he  had 
better  get  out  of  that  2nd  Section  truck  before  anything  else  happened. 

Eventually  we  were  flagged  down  by  Captain  Thomas  who  turned 
us  into  a  field.  The  gate  into  the  field  was  too  narrow  for  the  large 
trucks  so  the  1st  section  truck  butted  at  it  until  one  of  the  posts  broke 
off.  Then  the  trucks  passed  on  in  and  scattered  around  the  edge  of  the 
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Huii  (ieft)  and  T/4  Earlywine  handle  the  shell  cases  as  a  4th  of  July 
salute  is  fired.  Sgt.  Gierasimowicz  has  his  back  to  the  camera. 


field  against  the  hedgerows.  In  the  center  of  the  field  were  two  smashed 
American  gliders,  but  nobody  touched  them  in  the  darkness — afraid  of 
booby  traps.  The  rest  of  the  battery  vehicles/which  had  been  on  the 
top  deck,  arrived  soon  afterwards,  and  as  they  came  in,  the  weasel  threw 
its  right  track  in  a  small  ditch.  Just  as  we  cleared  the  road  a  Kraut 
plane  strafed  it  hitting  several  vehicles  from  other  units.  Before  day- 
light camouflage  nets  were  erected  over  all  the  trucks,  and  foxholes  were 
dug  and  sodded. 


Sgt.  Tully,  T/4  Kleinhans,  Sotak,  and  T/4  Jude. 
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CHAPTER  2 


The  night  had  been  cold,  but  as  the  sun  came  out  in  the  morning 
we  warmed  up  and  began  to  look  around.  Our  field  and  all  the  others 
around  us  were  surrounded  by  hedgerows  four  to  six  feet  tall  and  six 
to  eight  feet  thick.  Out  of  the  hedgerows  grew  brush  ten  to  twenty- 
feet  tall  and  occasionally  a  larger  tree.  According  to  the  Norman  French 
the  Germans  had  refused  to  permit  the  farmers  to  trim  the  brush  for 
four  years.  There  was  usually  a  ditch  several  feet  deep  on  either  side 
of  the  hedgerow,  and  normally  there  was  only  one  entrance  into  each 
field.  This  entrance  was  wide  enough  for  a  farm  wagon.  Most  of  these 
fields  were  studded  with  wooden  poles  strung  with  wire.  These  were 
planted  by  the  French  under  German  direction  and  intended  to  smash 
the  gliders.  They  were  called  Rommel's  Asparagus  by  the  French  and 
they  certainly  smashed  the  gliders.  Each  field  was  filled  with  anywhere 
from  two  to  twenty  gliders,  some  terribly  broken  up,  and  some  impaled 
on  the  poles  themselves.  One  glider  had  even  lodged  in  the  roof  of  a 
stone  barn.  Despite  these  obstacles  and  the  heavy  losses  resulting  from 
them,  the  airborne  troops  had  formed  into  loose  units  and  fought  along 
the  hedgerows.  All  the  hedgerows  had  small  beaten  paths  running  along 
the  crest  of  the  earth  mound  and  concealed  by  foliage  on  either  side. 
These  paths  were  littered  with  ration  boxes,  ammunition  cases,  bloody 
shoes  and  leggins.  Tree  trunks  were  scarred,  branches  clipped,  and  the 
ground  was  covered  with  green  leaves,  evidence  of  the  fire  fight  that 
followed  the  airborne  landings.  By  the  time  we  arrived  all  of  our  own 
dead  had  been  collected,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  real  information  it 
looked  to  us  as  though  the  landing,  though  successful,  had  been  costly. 

The  sun  shone  warmly.  Up  ahead  of  us  we  could  hear  the  low  steady 
rumble  of  artillery.  We  took  off  our  impregnated  clothing  and  stored 
it,  along  with  other  things  we  would  not  need,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trucks.  The  men  worked  at  dewaterproofing  equipment.  The  Battalion 
Command  Post  set  up  in  a  field  several  hundred  yards  from  us  and 
began  getting  the  situation  on  their  maps.  At  the  CP  tent  several  of 
the  battery  officers  saw  Lieutenant  Stivers,  General  Wahl's  aide,  who 
had  been  up  to  see  the  90th  Division,  then  engaged  to  our  front.  The 
90th  had  painied  a  grim  picture  for  him,  no  observation,  intense  machine 
gun  fire,  repeated  counter-attacks.  They  told  of  colonels  falling  like 
flies,  and  of  regiments  with  fifty  percent  casualties  after  only  two  days 
of  fighting. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  batteries  moved  up  to  a  rendezvous  area  near 
Sebeville,  just  south  of  St.  Mere  Eglise.  We  turned  off  the  road  to  the 
left  and  into  a  large  field  adjacent  to  a  destroyed  farmhouse.  The  trucks 
scattered  out  against  the  hedgerows.  Fifteen  or  twenty  dead  cows,  slowly 
ripening  in  the  afternoon  sun,  filled  one  corner  of  the  field.  The  smell 
of  dead  things  in  the  summertime  is  indescribable,  and  we  were  ab- 
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normally  sentisive  to  such  smells  at  this  time.  In  Normandy  such  rotting 
flesh  was  with  us  constantly;  after  the  breakthrough  we  were  either 
moving  rapidly  or  the  weather  was  cold,  consequently  we  were  not 
bothered  by  it. 

The  first  dead  German  sat  in  a  foxhole  nearby,  his  messkit  between 
his  knees.  Under  the  messkit  was  a  booby  trap.  Lieutenant  Humphries 
and  Lieutenant  Reid  were  shot  at  by  a  sniper  while  they  tried  to  extract 
the  Kraut  and  get  him  buried.  After  that  we  made  little  effort  to  bury 
dead  Germans,  leaving  them  where  we  found  them,  unless  they  were 
too  much  in  the  way.  The  rumor  spread  that  ihe  Germans  were 
paying  their  snipers  ten  dollars  a  month  extra  if  they  shot  an  officer 
or  an  non-commissioned  officer.  The  lieutenants  covered  their  bars  with 
waterproofing  material  and  the  sergeants  and  corporals  carefully  pealed 
off  their  stripes.  Everybody  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  privates  had  an 
equal  chance  to  be  shot. 

Cautiously  we  looked  around  the  area,  finding  more  bodies  here  and 
there.  An  intense  fight  had  taken  place  around  the  farm.  At  the  inter- 
section of  the  hedgerows  the  Germans  had  dug  neat,  deep  emplacements 
for  their  machine  guns,  siting  them  so  that  they  could  cover  four  fields 
without  exposing  the  crew  to  hostile  fire.  Artillery  and  mortar  fire  had 
little  effect  on  such  positions;  they  could  be  rooted  out  only  by  infantry 
teams  and  at  great  cost  to  new  troops.  German  digging  never  ceased 
to  interest  us.  Their  holes  were  always  constructed  so  thoroughly  and  so 
neatly  compared  to  ours.  Sometimes  it  seemed  as  though  the' German 
was  born  with  a  shovel  in  his  hand.  The  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
in  this  position  we  saw  our  first  German  fighter  overhead,  and  a  cross- 
roads nearby  was  shelled  intermittantly  by  a  single  88. 

The  afternoon  of  the  18th  the  BC  party  left  to  reconnoiter  the  first 
firing  position.  The  Division  was  to  relieve  the  90th  Division  and  drive 
on  the  port  of  Cherbourg  with  the  9th  Division  on  our  left  and  the  4th 
Division  on  our  right.  Early  in  the  evening  Captain  Hinkle  returned  to 
pick  up  a  work  party  from  each  section  to  prepare  the  position  in 
advance.  Just  before  dark  the  battery  march  ordered  and  left  to  take 
up  its  first  firing  position.  Enroute  we  saw  our  first  dead  American 
lying  beside  the  road  covered  by  a  shelter  half.  The  familiar  leggins 
and  GI  shoes  protruded  from  the  shelter  half.  As  we  approached  one 
crossroads  the  MPs  pushed  us  along.  "Shelling  the  road,"  they  said.  We 
saw  no  shells,  but  it  sounded  rough. 

The  gun  position  was  in  a  narrow  sunken  road.  We  got  the  guns 
and  trucks  into  it  in  a  very  few  minutes,  but  it  took  us  an  hour  to 
get  them  out  the  next  morning.  So  narrow  was  the  road  that  each 
section  had  to  cut  a  great  section  out  of  the  bank  for  the  tube  and 
wheels  of  the  howitzers.  Work  on  the  position  went  on  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  Everyone  was  careful  of  lights  and  several  men  set 
blankets  on  fire  trying  to  smoke  under  them. 
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No  missions  were  fired  during  the  night  or  early  morning,  and  some 
of  the  cannoneers  made  disgusted  remarks  about  waiting  three  years 
and  coming  three  thousand  miles  to  fire  at  Krauts  and  having  the  war 
fizzle  out  like  this.  They  were  to  fire  35  305  rounds  before  VE  Day.  At 
0925  we  fired  a  battery  five  rounds,  and  the  first  gun  to  fire  was 
Sergeant  Miller's  4th  section.  We  fired  several  more  missions  and  then 
sat  back  waiting  for  something  to  happen.  We  half  expected  a  battalion 
of  German  Artillery  to  fire  back  on  us  we  had  heard  so  much  about 
counter-battery.  While  we  waited  the  Engineers  blew  up  mines  around 
us,  even  extracting  one  from  the  road  over  which  we  had  driven  to 
enter  the  position.  One  farmer  came  out  of  hiding  and  passed  milk 
around  in  a  wooden  pail.  Generally  we  were  not  greeted  with  open 
arms  in  Normandy.  Most  of  the  Normans  would  have  preferred  an  in- 
vasion in  some  other  part  of  France,  if  there  had  to  be  one  at  all.  They 
were  selling  butter  and  eggs  to  the  rest  of  France,  were  ruled  more 
leniently,  and  in  general  were  doing  all  right  under  the  occupation.*  Also 
they  were  still  not  sure  whether  we  were  going  to  be  tossed  back  into 
the  Channel,  in  which  case  the  Germans  would  doubtless  remember  those 
who  had  been  friendly  with  the  Americans. 

Shortly  after  noon  the  battery  displaced  forward  three  miles 
to  an  apple  orchard  where  the  tubes  were  poked  over  a  hedgerow  and 
fire  was  opened  immediately  for  Captain  Quillian,  liaison  officer  with 
the  Second  Battalion  (313th).  When  the  mission  was  complete  we  settled 
down  to  digging  slit  trenches.  There  were  numerous  German  holes  around, 
but  at  that  time  most  men  were  afraid  of  kraut  trenches. 

The  guns  roared  with  the  first  volley,  and  there  was  a  blinding  flash 
from  the  4th  section.  Four  88  shells  crashed  around  us.  Sgt.  Miller 
shouted  "Number  four  is  out"!  The  crew  fell  back  from  the  piece  which 
was  wreathed  in  smoke.  Someone  shouted  "Medic!  Number  four"!  Cap- 
tain Hinkle  took  over  the  executive  post  and  Lieutenant  Beatty,  Sgt. 
Osborne  and  Censoni  ran  to  the  4th  section.  Sgt.  Miller  had  been  hit 
in  the  leg.  He  told  the  medic  to  look  after  his  men.  Cpl.  Smushko 
was  hit  in  the  forehead.  Blood  streaming  down  his  face  he  shouted 
"Miller,  I  got  a  Purple  Heart"!  Ruddok  received  a  badly  torn  arm;  the 
rest  of  the  section  was  badly  shaken  up.  Also  Joe  Norton  was  injured. 
A  twig  had  blown  in  front  of  the  tube  just  as  the  piece  was  fired  and 
set  off  a  round  of  HE  a  yard  from  the  muzzle.  Only  the  thick  hedgerow 
saved  the  crew  from  being  wiped  out.  Although  cut  up  by  flying  frag- 
ments the  gun  was  undamaged.  Lieutenant  Pascal  and  Sgt.  Osborne 
quickly  organized  a  new  crew  for  it  out  of  drivers  and  spare  cannoneers. 
Less  than  ten  minutes  later  the  4th  section  was  back  in  action. 

Not  everybody  was  in  the  foxhole  when  the  shooting  started.  Pon- 
tebbi  leaned  back  against  a  tree  smoking  a  cigarette  and  refused  to  get 
in  a  foxhole  saying  that  if  it  was  going  to  get  him  it  would.  Other  men 


felt  safer  outside  the  holes  or  trenches  and  didn't  get  in  them.  Such 
independent  and  unusual  theories  were  quickly  discarded  in  the  days 
that  followed. 

During  the  afternoon  we  heard  reports  of  enemy  tanks  operating  in 
our  area,  and  when  we  heard  ianks  rumbling  across  a  road  to  our  front, 
we  prepared  for  defense.  Bazooka  teams  ran  out  to  cover  the  approaches 
to  the  position,  gun  sections  threw  off  camouflage  nets  so  that  nothing 
would  interfere  with  direct  fire.  A  few  minutes  later  through  field  glasses 
we  spotted  the  tanks  as  American  and  the  scare  was  over. 

Meanwhile  the  3rd  Battalion  of  the  313th  was  temporarily  cut  off  by 
German  counter-attacks.  At  the  battery  we  heard  Colonel  Porter  using 
Lieutenant  Delbridge's  radio  and  talking  to  Colonel  Wood,  "Sterling,  for 
God's  sake  get  us  tanks  and  reinforcements!"  ChaKraw  sent  four  or  five 
fire  missions  over  the  radio  following  Colonel  Porter's  message  and  we 
broke  up  several  counter-attacks  with  artillery  fire.  Bushman,  Lieutenant 
Delbridge's  driver,  arrived  back  at  the  battery  for  rations  and  told  us 
that  it  wasn't  going  well  at  all.  During  the  day  nearly  all  persons  in 
contact  with  the  situation  were  pessimistic.  By  night,  however,  it  deve- 
loped that  the  attack  had  progressed  very  well  and  that  casualties  had 
been  extremely  light  for  such  an  operation.  The  pessimism  was  caused 
largely  by  the  confusion,  confusion  which,  we  have  learned,  is  always 
present  in  war.  In  the  evening  we  reorganized  the  gun  sections  to  replace 
the  wounded  men.  Sgt.  Tully  took  charge  of  the  4th  section  and  Cpl. 
Gierascimowicz  became  chief  of  the  3rd  section. 

When  we  originally  arrived  in  the  position  Battalion  instructed  the 
battery  to  survey  in  its  own  orienting  line,  which  Lieutenant  Pascal  did 
at  once.  Later  Fire  Direction  sent  the  battery  a  base  angle  on  which 
to  lay  the  pieces.  The  forward  observers  reported  that  some  of  the 
battalion's  fire  was  falling  on  our  own  troops  and  causing  casualties. 
We  discovered  that  sometime  during  the  afternoon  the  Battalion  survey 
section  had  put  in  a  different  orienting  line  for  us  and  then  forgot  to 
tell  the  battery  about  it.  Consequently  when  battalion  sent  the  base  angle 
it  was  computed  for  the  new  orienting  line  while  we  applied  it  to  the 
one  we  ourselves  had  put  in.  Thereafter  all  survey  crews  were  extremely 
careful  to  be  certain  that  the  battery  knew  what  work  had  been  done. 
About  two  o'clock  the  next  morning  while  Lieutenant  Beatty  was  hunt- 
ing for  the  placemark  in  the  field  in  front  of  the  guns  Ledford  fired  three 
rounds  from  his  .50  caliber  machine  gun  at  him.  A  few  minutes  later 
Ledford  fired  three  rounds  from  his  carbine  at  him  in  the  rear  of  the 
battery.  After  that  Lieutenant  Beatty  gave  up  and  went  to  sleep.  During 
our  early  days  in  Normandy  it  was  decidedly  unsafe  to  wander  about 
the  battery  area  at  night,  as  the  guards  tended  to  shoot  three  times 
and  then  shout  "halt"! 

The  morning  of  the  20 ih  the  BC  party  left  on  reconnaissance;  at  noon 
time,  before  they  returned,  the  battery  march  ordered  and  took  to  the 
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road  led  by  Major  McNeely  and  Major  Beadel  who  where  following  a 
marked  route.  On  every  corner,  at  every  turn,  the  markers  flagged  us  on 
with  a  will.  We  passed  infantry  battalion  Command  Posts;  we  passed 
the  Recon  Troop  parked  near  a  crossroads.  We  drove  down  a  long  wind- 
ing road  through  barbed  wire  and  through  a  German  Camp  —  deserted. 
Then  we  passed  an  infantry  battalion  on  the  march,  passed  the  scouts, 
drove  up  a  long  steep  hill  and  into  the  village  of  Brix.  We  stopped  in 
the  town  square  to  get  our  bearings.  Frenchmen  came  out  of  the  cellars. 
Tricolors  broke  out  on  the  flagpoles,  moths  flew  out  of  the  Tricolors. 
Women  and  old  men  gathered  around  us  with  bottles  of  wine,  cognac, 
cider  and  calvados.  We  had  one  hell  of  a  time.  Meanwhile  Captain  Hinkle 
cailed  on  the  radio,  "11  to  13,  where  are  you"?  Lieutenant  Beatty  rep- 
lied, "13  to  11,  on  the  road,  over."  "11  to  13,  are  you  on  a  blacktop 
road,  over"?  "13  to  11,  yes,  over."  "11  to  13  for  God's  sake  stop  where 
you  are!  out."  In  a  few  minutes  Captain  Hinkle  came  up  the  road  in 
his  command  car  to  turn  the  column  around.  It  seemed  that  Captain 
Block  had  marked  the  route  to  Brix  instead  of  some  town  with  a  similar 
name.  Brix  was  not  only  the  wrong  town,  but  also  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  our  own  front  lines.  As  we  turned  around  and  drove  back  out 
of  the  town,  the  first  of  the  Infantry  scouts  were  coming  up  the  hill. 

The  battery  returned  along  the  route  for  several  miles  and  then  cut 
east  to  the  main  Cherbourg-Valogne  highway  where  we  went  into  a 
temporary  position  just  off  the  road.  An  infantry  anti-tank  gun  had 
knocked  out  a  couple  of  German  tanks  along  the  road  a  few  minutes 
before  we  got  there  and  they  were  smoking  as  we  came  by.  These  were 
the  first  German  tanks  we  had  seen.  Later  in  the  afternoon  we  moved 
up  to  a  position  north  of  Hou  de  Long  where  we  put  the  guns  in  a 
field  just  in  front  of  a  very  tall  hedgerow.  Behind  the  hedgerow  was 
a  sunken  road.  In  the  road  we  put  the  GP  and  most  of  the  slit  trenches. 
The  rumor  went  around  during  the  afternoon  that  a  German  flier  had 
parachuted  down  behind  us  and  before  we  knew  it  there  were  twenty 
men  peering  over  hedgerows,  carbines  at  the  ready.  After  the  parachute 
business  quieted  down,  a  tremendous  explosion  took  place  in  front  of 
the  guns  and  fragments  flew  all  over  the  position,  some  skipping  into 
the  first  section's  ammunition  pit.  The  nose  of  the  projectle  buried  itself 
in  a  field  behind  the  guns.  When  we  dug  it  up  we  found  that  it  was 
either  a  twelve  or  fourteen  inch  naval  shell,  presumably  from  one  of  our 
own  battleships  firing  offshore  at  Cherbourg.  In  the  evening  Coolis  went 
up  front  with  Lieutenant  Pascal's  forward  observer  crew.  During  the 
night  the  gun  sections  dug  'their  howitzers  in;  when  they  had  completed 
the  gun  pits  we  got  march  order. 

Before  daylight  we  pulled  out  and  moved  up  to  a  position  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  Hou  de  Haut  in  front  of  a  half -finished  buzz  bomb 
launching  ramp.  There  was  no  road  into  the  position,  but  one  was 
finally  broken  through  a   hedgerow  with   the  weasel,  and   the  position 
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was  occupied.  While  the  1st  Sgt.  was  laying  the  guns,  Lieutenant  Pascal 
arrived  to  pick  up  rations  and  also  to  find  out  where  his  driver  was.  He  was 
with  the  first  battalion  assembled  in  the  woods  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
from  us.  That  was  the  last  time  the  battery  saw  Lt.  Pascal  before  he  was 
wounded  and  evacuated. 


Captain  Hinkle  and  his  party  left  a  few  minutes  later  to  go  up  as 
forward  observers.  The  gun  sections  dug  in  the  howitzers  and  organized 
the  position.  The  5th  section  scattered  ammunition  along  the  hedgerows 
and  camouflaged  it.  At  frequent  intervals  the  Krauts  dropped  Niebel- 
werfers  a  couple  of  hedgerows  behind  us.  One  put  a  large  crater  in  the 
road  leading  to  the  motor  park.  A  105  shell  lit  in  the  field  a  few  yards 
from  the  4th  section.  It  was  a  dud. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  heard  over  the  radio  that  Lieutenant  Pascal 
had  been  seriously  wounded,  and  a  few  minutes  later  Taylor  brought 
back  his  dispatch  case,  bloody  and  torn  up.  From  what  he  said  Lieutenant 
Pascal  had  gotten  up  in  front  of  a  pillbox  which  was  flying  a  white 
flag  in  an  effort  to  get  observation  on  some  mortars.  As  he 
did  so,  the  enemy  dropped  the  mortars  down  on  him.  The  subsequent 
fire  was  so  intense  that  for  several  hours  aid  men  were  unable  to  evac- 
uate him. 

The  Infantry  set  off  a  smoke  pot  in  front  of  us  and  one  of  the  men 
shouted  "Gas"!  That  was  only  the  first  of  the  gas  alarms  which  lasted 
all  the  way  across  France.  Actually  only  one  or  two  men  in  the  battery 
were  worried  about  gas,  and  their  alarms  kept  the  rest  of  us  amused. 
Sniper  fire  in  this  position  was  not  accurate  but  it  was  persistant.  Ryan 
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was  shot  through  his  trouser  leg,  and  so  many  bullets  bounced  off  the 
shields  that  Sgt.  Simpson  asked  the  executive  if  the  men  could  fire  one 
round  out  of  their  carbines  at  the  trees  in  front  of  us  from  which  the 
fire  seemed  to  be  coming.  Lieutenant  Beatty  OK'd  it  and  added  "keep 
the  fire  high."  Every  man  in  the  battery  promp.ly  fired  off  at  least  one 
clip  of  ammunition.  The  Lord  only  knows  what  the  troops  in  front  of  us 
thought  was  going  on  behind  them. 

From  midnight  on  the  Germans  shelled  the  battalion  area  intensely 
for  three  hours.  It  was  our  first  experience  with  shellfire  at  night  and 
it  sounded  as  though  every  shell  was  landing  right  on  top  of  us.  Many 
were  close  but  none  actually  landed  among  the  guns.  In  the  course  of 
the  bombardment  the  Krauts  blew  up  a  313th  ammunition  dump  up  the 
road  and  the  exploding  small  arms  cartridges  sounded  like  a  first  class 
fire  fight.  Somebody  passed  the  word  out  that  there  had  been  a  break- 
through. Hull  wanted  to  pass  out  hand  grenades  to  the  sections  and  off 
he  went.  When  he  returned  in  the  darkness  Bushman  challenged  him. 
No  answer.  Bushman  challenged  again.  Hull  replied  "You  know  who  I 
am."  Bushman  got  mad  and  hollered  "The  hell  I  do"!  Hull  climbed  into 
the  GP  dugout  grumbling  and  discharged  his  carbine  accidentally. 

When  daylight  came  we  looked  about  us,  weary  after  the  sleepless 
night,  half  expecting  to  see  parts  of  the  battery  missing  and  the  fields 
torn  apart  by  shells.  It  didn't  look  nearly  that  bad;  we  were  ready  to  go 
on  with  the  day's  work  after  a  cup  of  hot  coffee.  From  June  until  Sep- 
tember each  section  cooked  its  own  meals  out  of  the  "ten-in-one"  ration. 
This  ration  consisted  of  two  cardboard  boxes  containing  food  for  three 
meals  for  five  men.  When  two  pairs  of  these  boxes  were  cased  it  was 
a  ration  for  ten  men.  There  was  a  fair  amount  of  variety  in  the  ten-in- 
ones,  but  even  so  it  grew  tiresome.  Whenever  possible  we  supplemented 
it  with  butter,  eggs,  French  bread,  potatoes,  and  occasionally  tomatoes. 
The  principal  difficulty  was  in  deciding  who  was  going  to  wash  pots 
and  pans  used  in  the  cooking. 

The  22nd  the  battery  continued  to  fire  heavily  as  the  Infantry  began  the 
assault  on  the  last  ring  of  defenses  on  the  hills  south  of  Cherbourg. 
A  tremendous  close-in  air  support  mission  by  the  Air  Force  was 
scheduled  for  the  day.  The  Infantry  were  withdrawn  from  the  strong 
points  to  be  bombed,  and  all  sorts  of  devices  to  mark  the  front  line  for 
the  bombers  were  employed.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  precautions  which 
had  been  taken,  the  bombers  and  fighters  got  mixed  up  somehow  and 
thoroughly  worked  over  their  own  troops.  P51  and  P39  fighters  roared 
over  us  at  tree  top  height  "strafing  like  mad.  We  reported  it  to  Battalion 
by  phone.  Battalion  said  to  shoot  —  they  were  German  planes  with 
American  markings.  The  next  flight  came  over  and  all  the  machine  gun- 
ners in  the  battery  opened  up  at  them.  While  this  was  going  on  battalion 
called  the  GP  and  said  not  to  shoot  —  they  were  Americans.  By  that 
time  nobody  could  have  stopped  the  machine  gunners  from  shooting  back 
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if  they  had  wanted  to.  A  few  moments  later  a  flight  of  P38s  came  over 
shooting  at  us  and  we  knew  they  were  American  —  the  Germans  had 
no  planes  like  P38s. 

Some  P47s  circled  lazily  overhead.  Rosales  was  digging  a  very  deep 
foxhole  at  the  time.  He  laid  his  shovel  aside  and  watched  one  plane 
which  had  circled  lower  than  the  others.  Then  calling  to  Sgt.  Schaefer 
he  looked  up  and  pointed  his  finger  at  the  plane,  "Look  at  the  bomb 
it's  dropping."  The  bomb  finally  lit  not  many  yards  from  Rosales,  cutting 
the  line  to  headquarters  and  covering  our  switchboard  with  dirt.  Sgt. 
Schaefer  called  the  executive  on  the  phone,  "They  just  bombed  the 
switchboard  and  cut  the  battalion  line"!  "Fix  the  damned  line,"  he  was 
told  by  an  .unsympathetic  lieutenant.  After  that  the  47s  dropped  three 
hundred  pounders  in  the  village  of  Hau  de  Haut  which  showered  us 
with  flying  rocks,  dirt,  sticks  and  debris.  The  main  danger  was  not  so 
much  in  the  bombs  as  it  was  is  all  the  ammunition  we  had  stacked  up 
in  the  position.  If  a  bomb  had  ever  struck  a  couple  of  hundred  rounds 
of  105,  it  might  have  blown  up  the  whole  battery.  After  the  22nd  of 
June  we  climbed  into  slit  trenches  whenever  the  Air  Force  decided  to 
help  the  ground  soldiers  out. 

During  the  afternoon  the  volume  of  enemy  fire  increased.  Baker 
Battery  got  a  direct  hit  in  a  tree  above  one  gun  which  caused  casual- 
ties, and  the  battalion  area  was  covered  with  scattered  rounds.  Conse- 
quently we  decided  to  locate  an  alternate  position  and  displace  the 
battery  two  guns  at  a  time  so  that  two  guns  would  always  be  able  to 
fire.  The  executive  and  the  first  sergeant  left  to  locate  the  new  position 
while  Cpl.  Abernathy  took  charge  of  firing  the  battery.  While  looking 
for  the  position  we  ran  into  about  16  infantrymen  who  were  hunting  for 
their  Command  Post.  They  said  they  were  all  that  was  left  of  a  company 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  strong. 

We  found  a  better  position  some  four  hundred  yards  to  the  west  on 
a  reserve  slope,  and  using  the  weasel  as  a  prime-mover  we  shifted  the 
battery  over,  completing  the  job  just  before,  dark.  The  4th  section 
discovered  it  was  shooting  out  one  hundred  mils  to  the  left.  Some  humor- 
ist told  LeFevre,  the  gunner,  that  he  had  destroyed  a  pill  box  in  the  9th 
division  sector.  The  guns  were  up  on  a  sort  of  terrace  and  the  supply 
of  ammunition  was  difficult.  Everyone  in  the  battery  hauled  ammunition 
when  the  missions  got  heavy,  and  we  used  the  weasel  to  tow  ammunition 
trailers  around  the  position. 

To  make  matters  worse  battalion  called  for  an  accurate  ammunition 
report  of  all  rounds  fired  since  we  had  arrived  in  combat.  It  had  never 
entered  our  minds  that  anyone  was  going  to  want  an  account  of  what 
we  had  shot.  Finally  Sgt.  Simpson  and  the  other  chiefs  of  section  got 
estimates  together  and  after  comparing  them  all  and  getting  them  to  look 
reasonable,  we  entered  them  in  the  gun  books.  To  figure  out  what  we 
had  on  hand  was  a  different  matter.  It  ended  up  with  Sgt.  Baygents  and 
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Lieutenant  Beatty  going  around  the  battery  together  counting  every  round 
and  type.  That  didn't  come  out  right,  and  we  discovered  that  some  of 
the  cases  marked  Fuze  M48  contained  Smoke,  cases  marked  M54  con- 
tained HEAT,  and  so  on.  The  handling  of  large  amounts  of  ammunition 
of  seven  or  eight  different  types  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
we  had  to  face  in  France.  It  took  us  nearly  eight  months  to  work  out 
a  foolproof  system  of  records  and  checks.  Yet  there  was  no  mention  made 
of  ammunition  problems  when  we  were  training  in  the  States.  All  the 
manuals  said  was  how  many  rounds  the  batteries  were  permitted  to 
stack  in  one  pile,  rules  which  we  discarded  at  once. 

Perri  had  been  badgering  everyone  in  his  section  until  Sgt.  Simpson 
was  about  crazy.  He  was  quieted  temporarily  by  Bergeron  who  had  taken 
an  overdose  of  sleeping  pills.  Bergeron  rared  back  and  laid  Perri  out  cold. 

The  evening  of  the  23rd  the  executive  reconnoitered  forward  for  a 
new  position  as  the  Infantry  had  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  cLy.  This 
was  to  be  the  final  firing  position  in  the  battle  for  the  city.  On  recon- 
naissance we  met  Captain  Jenson  who  had  lost  some  men,  and  also  a 
jeep.  He  looked  as  near  exhaustion  as  a  man  could  look  and  still  move. 
After  some  aimless  remarks  he  walked  back  up  to  his  Infantry  CP.  In 
the  final  stages  of  the  battle  nearly  every  man  involved  was  closer  to 
exhaustion  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life.  This  was  so  for  several 
reasons.  It  was  the  first  battle,  we  were  all  scared,  and  we  had  not  yet 
learned  the  nack  of  relaxing  and  sleeping  at  odd  moments. 

The  position  selected  was  in  a  field  beside  a  crossroads,  short  of  a 
ridge.  The  area  had  been  heavily  shelled  both  by  our  artillery  and  by 
the  German  Artillery.  We  learned  there  to  stay  away  from  crossroads 
whenever  possible  because  Krauts  relied  heavily  on  shooting  from  a  map 
and  invariably  plastered  any  crossroad  which  they  believed  might  be  on 
a  supply  route. 

The  morning  of  the  24th  the  battery  crossed  the  anti-tank  ditch  and 
went  up  to  the  new  area.  Almost  as'  soon  as  we  got  into  the  position 
Captain  Dorrier  had  a  fire  mission  for  us.  The  target  was  some  German 
guns  on  the  beach.  Fire  Direction  was  moving  so  we  set  up  our  own 
battery  fire  direction  and  went  into  business.  According  to  Cpl.  Wright 
the  mission  was  fired  with  quadrant  287.  In  the  CGurse  of  the  mission 
Sgt.  George  Smith  saved  the  executive  from  making  a  100  mil  elevation 
error  in  the  commands  to  the  2nd  section.  He  was  listening  on  the  inter- 
gun  telephone  circuit  and  interrupted  when  he  heard  the  erroneous 
command.  After  this  we  invariably  set  up  a  firing  chart  at  the  GP  the 
moment  we  occupied  a  position,  and  were  ready  to  fire  directly  for  the 
observers  no  matter  what  happened  to  Battalion  Fire  Direction.  Actually 
the  system  we  developed  was  good  not  only  for  emergency,  but  also 
for  daily  use  because  it  meant  that  Battalion  could  give  us  missions  to 
handle  any  time  they  were  overloaded. 
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At  irregular  intervals  88s  and  75s  worked  over  the  crossroad  dropping 
rounds  into  each  of  the  fields  adjacent  to  it.  Some  lit  in  front  of  the 
guns,  some  behind.  One  dud  lit  only  a  few  feet  from  the  aiming  circle 
out  behind  the  guns.  Others  dropped  into  the  motor  park.  Always  there 
was  a  high  percentage  of  duds,  and  we  liked  to  think  that  each  dud 
meant  an  ally  working  for  us  behind  the  enemy  lines.  Once  in  a  while 
a  Niebelwerfer  threw  in  its  six  rounds  with  their  characteristic  scream. 
We  ran  into  more  Nebelwerfers  at  Cherbourg  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
campaign  put _  together.  We  also  discovered  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
a  lot  of  rounds  fall  in  one's  area  and  still  have  no  casualties  — 1  if  every 
man  had  a  slit  trench 

The  maintenance  truck  ran  into  snipers  going  back  for  water  to  the 
rear.  There  was  more  sniping  in  those  days  than  we  ever  ran  into  later. 
Small  arms  fire  constantly  whistled  overhead  or  thudded  into  the  shields. 
However,  we  never  had  enough  men  on  hand  to  afford  our  own  patrols 
through  the  woods.  And  until  the  sniping-  started  costing  us  casualties 
it  would  be  asking  for  trouble  to  send  men  out  prowling  around  since 
they  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  shot  by  other  American  troops. 

At  this  time  all  three  firing  battery  commanders  had  established  obser- 
vation posts  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  city  itself.  Captain  Hinkle  had 
taken  Stanley  Kelly  and  Baxter  plus  a  .50  caliber  machine  gun  along 
with  his  regular  BC  party  to  man  his  OP.  This  was  a  dream  observation 
post  —  the  entire  city  and  all  the  German  defenses  were  spread  out 
before  it.  The  enemy  evidently  knew  it  was  too  because  they  kept  heavy 
fire  on  it.  Behind  the  bluff  the  Infantry  had  captured  three  170  mm  guns. 
The  Germans  had  left  their  battery  the  day  before  and  gone  down  to 
the  city  to  eat,  leaving  only  one  guard. 

In  the  evening  we  got  word  that  Cpl.  Bushman  and  Cpl.  Chaltraw 
of  Lieutenant  Delbridge's  crew  had  been  killed  and  Taylor  seriously 
wounded.  The  three  men  and  Lieutenant  Delbridge  were  driving  across 
a  field  behind  the  OP  in  a  rjeep  when  a  170  shell  hit  a  tree  to  their 
left  front.  Bushman  was  killed  instantly.  Chaltraw  never  became  conscious 
and  died  soon  after.  Lieutenant  Delbridge  was  only  scratched  by  a  frag- 
ment that  passed  in  front  of  this  throat.  He  tried  to  get  an  aid  man  to 
the  men;  he  was  unsuccessful  at  first  because  the  fire  in  the  field  was  now 
very  heavy.  Then  a  little  later  he  succeeded  in  getting  aid  men  to  them 
and  had  them  evacuated. 

When  Bushman  and  Chaltraw  were  killed  it  hit  the  battery  pretty 
hard.  Both  of  the  men  had  been  with  us  since  the  battery  was  organized. 
Our  spirits  were  low  that  night.  On  the  OP  the  BaUery  Commanders, 
after  shooting  all  over  Cherbourg  after  it,  managed  to  corner  a  Niebel- 
werfer and  set  off  its  ammunition  with  white  phosphorous.  White  phos- 
phorus was  a  tremendously  effective  type  of  ammunition,  and  the  Ger- 
mans hated  it  more  than  anything  else  we  shot  at  them.  However,  the 
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supply  was  so  limited  that  we  expended  it  frugally  whenever  we  had  any. 
Why  there  wasn't  more  we  never  knew. 

The  25th  was  a  quiet  day  in  our  sector,  but  on  the  left  flank  the 
9th  division  was  coming  up  about  2000  yards  from  the  battery,  and  the 
4th  division  was  doing  the  same  on  our  right.  Both  divisions  were  using 
a  tremendous  amount  of  artillery.  The  79th  had  a  relatively  narrow  front 
and  drove  straight  for  the  city.  The  flanking  divisions  had  broader  fronts 
and  were  usually  behind  our  own  flanks.  Our  own  Infantry  was  entering 
the  city  in  force,  and  prisoners  streamed  back  past  our  position.  Everyone 
was  astonished  at  the  high  percentage  of  non-Germans  fighting  in  the 
German  Army.'  There  were  Russians,  Poles,  Czechs,  French,  and  many 
others.  They  had  nearly  all  chosen  the  army  as  an  alternative  to  star- 
vation, and  all  were  glad  to  be  prisoners,  but  when  they  were  fighting 
under  the  supervision  of  German  Officers  and  sergeants  they  killed 
Americans  just  like  the  rest.  Sgt.  Gierasimowicz  grabbed  a  Polish  Wehr- 
macht  PW  and  gave  him  a  piece  of  his  mind  in  Polish  for  fighting  with 
the  Krauts. 

The  26th  was  a  day  of  mopping  up.  In  the  morning  one  gun  from 
each  of  the  firing  batteries  went  down  into  the  city  to  fire  on  a  case- 
ment in  the  face  of  the  rock  clift  below  Fort  de  Roule.  The  4th  section 
gun  went  from  "A"  Battery  with  a  composite  section  including  Sgt.  Tully, 
Cpl.  Snelgrove,  Darrel  Smith,  Lovell,  Webb,  Ohrel,  Pontebbi,  Little  Joe 
Notargiacomo,  and  Censoni,  "The  Medic."  The  gun  was  put  in  position 
behind  an .  iron  gate.  When  the  section  was  ready  to  fire  they  swung 
the  gate  open;  after  firing  they  shut  it.  The  fort  was  still  shooting  back 
at  this  time,  and  a  few  yards  down  the  road  an  engineer  jeep  had  just 
taken  a  direct  hit  when  the  driver  exposed  it  crossing  a  railroad  track. 
The  section  used  M48,  WP,  and  HEAT  on  the  casement,  and  said  when 
they  had  finished  you  could  drive  a  two  and  a  half  ton  truck  through 
the  hole. 

Censoni  borrowed  a  pair  of  Kraut  field  glasses  from  an  infantryman 
to  watch  the  shooting.  Along  came  General  Wahl  who  borrowed  the 
glasses  from  Censoni.  He  wanted  to  buy  them  from  the  doughboy,  but 
the  dough  said  that  money  was  no  good  to  him.  General  Wahl  finally 
talked  him  out  of  the  glasses  by  autographing  a  five  hundred  franc  note 
and  promising  to  send  him  the  glasses  after  the  war.  The  city  fell  com- 
pletely during  the  day. 

The  27th  the  battery  spent  the  day  eating,  sleeping,  cleaning  up,  and 
chewing  the  rag.  Groups  of  men  went  on  scouting  expeditions  hunting 
for  souvenirs  in  the  ruins  of  the  pillboxes  around  us.  A  parade  was 
scheduled  the  next  day  in  Cherbourg,  and  then  it  was  cancelled.  The 
story  went  the  rounds  that  the  79th  raised  so  much  hell  in  the  town 
that  it  was  ordered  to  withdraw  and  let  the  4th  division  take  over  the 
garrisoning.  Actually,  plans  for  our  move  south  caused  the  cancellation. 
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Our  first  battery  reorganization  to  conform  to  combat  experience  took 
place  here.  We  did  away  with  the  machine  gun  section,  making  the  fifth 
section  responsible  for  cleaning  and  maintaining  the  machine  guns.  We 
figured  that  when  a  plane  came  over  there  would  be  no  lack  of  men  to 
handle  the  guns.  The  men  saved  by  this  change  were  used  to  enlarge  the 
5th  section  which  needed  help  in  .handling  -ammunition.  We  also  started 
the  practice  of  maintaining  a  complete  forward  observer  crew  for  each 
observer  and  relieved  those  men  of  all  other  duties. 

We  also  started  to  assemble  the  GP  group  to  assist  the  executive  in 
firing  the  battery.  The  T/O  provides  only  telephone  operators  and  one 
radio  operator.  What  we  needed  was  a  group  of  four  or  five  men  who 
could  all  record,  operate  the  radio,  operate  the  telephones,  and  direct 
the  battery's  fire.  Out  of  this  group  we  needed  at  least  two  who  could 
work  the  graphical  firing  table  and  plot  on  the  maps  and  charts.  We 
achieved  this  by  assembling  the  men  and  training  the  ones  who  didn't 
already  have  the  knowledge.  Eventually  the  GP  group  included  Cpl. 
Abernathy,  (Scout  corporal),  Sgt.  Kimple  (Ardllery  Mechanic),  Cpl.  Chaia 
(radio  operator),  Cpl.  Rosales  (driver  of  the  exec  truck),  Sgt.  Osborne 
(the  first  sergeant),  the  executive,  and  Cpl.  Jude  (the  mail  clerk). 

In  general,  at  Cherbourg,  we  did  everything  the  hard  way.  However, 
it  broke  us  in  thoroughly.  One  thing  we  guessed  correctly  while  we  were 
still  in  the  States  was  that  we  would  have  to  use  telephones  from  the 
executive  to  the  guns  in  battle.  That  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  although 
we  were  not  instructed  in  or  even  told  about  using  telephones  in  the 
States,  we  never  used  voice  control  in  combat  except  when  the  wires 
were  cut.  By  the  time  Cherbourg  was  captured  many  of  us  had  the  idea 
that  all  of  France  would  be  one  hedgerow  after  another.  We  thought 
it  very  unlikely  that  any  of  us  would  survive  a  campaign  across  France 
conducted  from  hedgerow  to  hedgerow.  The  future  seemed  dim,  although 
we  were  mighty  proud  of  our  share  in  the  first  battle. 
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II.    THE  BREAKTHROUGH 


CHAPTER  3 

The  day  following  the  finish  of  the  Cherbourg  batile,  the  28th,  batta- 
lion bivouacked  near  Fierville.  We  passed  through  on  area  that  had  been 
our  own  battlefield  a  few  days  previously.  A  man  develops  a  peculiar 
state  of  mind  passing  battlefields  well  known  to  him.  It  is  a  combination 
of  nostalgia  and  resentment,  nostalgia  for  the  life  and  activity  once 
present  in  the  silent  fields;  resentment  toward  the  grass  and  shrubs 
which  so  quickly  obliterate  the  traces  of  violent  conflict. 

The  battery  camped  in  an  apple  orchard  for  several  days,  bartering 
with  the  farmers  for  buerre  and  oeufs.  Apple  fights  raged  back  and  forth 
across  the  orchard.  Compton,  Drew,  Masloski,  Dortch,  Harbison,  Doornbos, 
and  Lieut.  Dillehay  arrived  in  this  position  as  reinforcements. 

The  30th  of  June,  the  Division  squeezed  out  the  82nd  Airborne  and 
the  battery  occupied  its  4th  of  July  position.  Occupation  was  costly  to 
the  first  section  which  hung  its  traversing  hand  wheel  on  a  gate  and 
nearly  pulled  it  off.  Sgt.  Kimple  was  able  to  make  field  repairs  the  next 
morning  which  enabled  the  gun  to  continue  firing,  and  later  an  ordnance 
repair  crew  arrived  to  do  some  welding.  A  replacement  wheel  and  shaft 
were  not  available,  so  a  patched  and  welded  assembly  had  to  serve  for 
several  months.  Between  the  1st  and  the  4th  the  battery  worked  on  the 
position,  digging  it  in  as  ihoroughly  as  possible  because  the  Krauts 
still  held  a  hill  to  our  left  front  from  which  they  could  observe  our 
position.  Enemy  shelling  was  light  and  usually  far  to  our  rear. 

The  kitchen  truck  arrived  with  all  the  vehicles  and  personnel  which 
we  had  left  behind  in  England.  The  kitchen  crew  was  split  up  and 
assigned  to  gun  sections  and  the  wire  crew.  We  were  getting  ten-in-one 
rations,  and  it  was  simpler  in  those  days  to  let  each  section  cook  for 
itself.  Serna  accidentally  shot  himself  in  the  shoulder  with  a  carbine  and 
had  to  be  evacuated  to  the  rear.  July  4th  every  artillery  piece  in  the 
Corps  fired  one  round  at  maximum  elevation  deep  into  German  territory 
to  let  them  know  about  the  celebration.  The  first  attack  south  jumped 
off  that  afternoon  and  made'  good  progress  initially.  The  battery  displaced 
forward  late  in  the  afternoon  and  then  again  in  the  morning  to  a  position 
in  front  of  the  village  of  Baudreville.  Occupying  the  position  was  extre- 
mely difficult.  As  we  arrived  on  the  road  close  to  the  position,  we  ran 
into  the  3rd  Bn.,  313th  which  had  not  yet  moved  forward  for  the  morning 
attack.  The  road  was  jammed  with  Infantry  as  well  as  with  vehicles  of 
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both  the  infantry  and  artillery.  The  first  gun  trucks  turned  off  a  sunken 
road  and  promptly  got  stuck.  The  road  was  too  narrow  and  the  trees 
growing  out  of  the  hedgerows  caught  the  tops  of  the  trucks.  So,  using 
the  M51's  truck  as  a  bulldozer,  we  broke  a  road  through  a  hedgerow 
into  a  field  and  got  the  battery  off  the  road.  In  all  this  area  even  the 
main  roads  were  seldom  more  than  one-way  at  best  and  usually  had  tall 
hedgerows  lining  them;  if  a  column  halted  on  the  road  it  not  only 
blocked  all  traffic  behind  it,  but  also  blocked  all  traffic  coming  the  other 
direction.  Consequently  we  always  worked  under  pressure  to  clear  the 


road  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Besides  an  artilleryman  alway  feels  most 
helpless  when  he  is  stalled  on  a  road  in  column. 

As  soon  as  we  were  ready  to  fire  we  had  a  fire  mission.  Eventually 
we  fired  more  in  this  position  than  in  any  other  previous  one.  The 
Infantry  was  attacking  around  Montgardon  and  having  a  rough  time  of 
it  with  many  counter-attacks.  One  night  we  loaded  the  guns  and  left 
them  loaded  all  night  in  case  of  emergency.  This  we  seldom  did  because 
usually  the  defensive  fires  covered  so  large  an  area  that  it  was  necessary 
to  use  different  charges,  in  which  case  the  shell  case  loaded  would  have 
to  be  unloaded  and  the  charge  changed.  It  was  faster  in  the  long  run 
to  load  when  the  mission  came.  However,  the  gun  sections  each  evening 
prepared  ammunition  for  all  the  defensive  barrages,  placing  different 
charges  and  fuzes  in  separate  piles  in  order  to  be  ready  to  pour  out  a 
heavy  volume  of  fire  the  moment  the  word  came  down. 

Behind  the  first  and  second  sections  was  a  large  ditch  with  a  pond 
in  the  bottom  of  it.  Before  we  left  the  position  the  ditch  was  entirely 


1st  Sgt.  Baygents  twists  his  arm  to 
show  off  those   new  stripes. 


Rennie,   the  switchboard 
operator,  poses  here. 
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filled  with  empty  shell  cases  and  fiber  containers.  When  our  type  of 
howitzers  was  manufactured  a  high  shield  was  so  attached  that  it  inter- 
fered with  the  panoramic  sight.  They  caused  us  so  much  difficulty  in 
laying  the  battery  and  referring  to  aiming  stakes  that  we  called  for  Ser- 
vice Battery  to  fix  them.  This  they  did  by  bringing  a  blow  torch  to  the 
battery  and  cutting  the  shields  down  to  a  point  where  the  sight  cleared 
them.  We  accomplished  this  during  a  fire  mission  by  calling  one  piece 
out  at  a  time. 

The  wire  section  had  laid  little  Wire  at  Cherbourg,  but  starting  at  this 
position  and  thereafter  we  made  every  effort  to  keep  wire  in  with  the 
liaison  officer  at  1st  Battalion.  The  liaison  officer  in  turn  attempted  to 
keep  a  short  line  in  from  himself  to  the  forward  observers.  Keeping  the 
wire  in  was  a  very  difficult  job  and  we  found  that  the  wire  section  was 
not  large  enough;  consequently,  we  enlarged  it,  taking  men  from  gun 
sections  and  the  5th  section  when  necessary.  This  we  had  to  do  parti- 
cularly at  Montgardon  where  the  BC  was  told  to  keep  the  wire  in  if 
it  took  half  his  battery.  Lovell  and  Junior  Masloski  went  from  the  guns 
to  help  Sgt.  Schaefer.  Their  first  experience  with  the  wire  section  was 
on  a  listening  post.  Lovell  and  Junior  rolled  up  in  their  blankets  alongside 
a  slit  trench  so  that  they  could  roll  in  if  they  had  to.  According  to  Lovell 
Sgt.  Schaefer  came  up  and  carefully  laid  his  blankets  in  the  slit  trench 
and  went  to  sleep  there.  Later  on,  when  a  burp  gun  chopped  branches 
over  their  heads,  they  both  climbed  in  on  top  of  Schaefer. 

Baxter  had  more  than  his  share  of  close  one's.  At  one  point  he  climb- 
ed out  of  his  jeep  and  stepped  away  from  it.  The  jeep  was  blown  up 
under  his  eyes.  Klen  was  the  first  man  in  the  battery  to  be  decorated  — 
for  working  on  a  line  under  heavy  artillery  fire.  When  the  first  attack 
on  Montgardon  broke  down  and  the  infantry  withdrew,  the  wire  truck 
and  a  jeep  with  crew  were  left  behind  and  had  to  get  out  under 
extremely  heavy  fire.  One  company  was  nearly  wiped  out  behind  them 
when  it  was  caught  in  a  heavy  barrage  of  mortars  and  artillery.  . 

We  had  some  air  activity  nightly,  and  one  night  a  Kraut  plane  blew 
up  an  armored  halftrack  loaded  with  ammunition  which  was  parked  in 
front  of  us.  During  a  barrage  when  the  bat.ery  was  firing  with  a  low  charge, 
Sgt.  Tully  caught  an  error  in  the  laying  of  his  piece  by  observing  that 
the  path  of  his  projectile  was  crossing  the  paths  of  the  others. 

Other  amusing  things  occurred.  After  working  on  the  telephones  at 
the  GP  for  two  days  with  little  or  no  rest,  Rosales  rolled  up  in  a  covered 
foxhole  about  twenty  feet  from  the  phones  to  sleep.  The  telephone  from 
battalion  rang  several  hours  later  and  we  heard  Rosales  yell  from  his 
hole,  "Able  GP"!  He  was  still  asleep.  The  next  night  Lieut.  Beatty  slept 
while  Captain  Hinkle  fired  the  battery.  In  the  middle  of  a  mission  Lieut. 
Beatty   jumped   up   hollaring    "Cease  Fire!!    God   Damnit,  Cease  Fire"! 
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Captain  Hinkle  shoved  him  back  into  his  bed  roll  and  said,  "Go  back  to 
sleep  Jack." 

After  long  and  bloody  fighting  the  regiment  finally  cleared  the  Mont- 
gardon area  and  the  battery  displaced  forward  to  a  position  just  north 
of  Montgardon  or  "Bloody  Hill"  as  it  was  called.  We  sent  the  3rd  section 
up  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  battery  to  register  as  we  often  did  in  those 
days.  Ordinarily  the  rest  of  the  battery  had  arrived  and  gone  into  position 
by  the  time  the  aerial  observer  was  ready  to  register,  but  we  continued 
to  try  it  in  hopes  that  we  could  save  time  whenever  time  should  become 
precious.  George  Kelly,  Janicki,  and  Koonce  joined  the  battery  and 
were  assigned  to  gun  sections.  The  anti-aircraft  fired  a  great  deal  in  this 
position,  particularly  at  night  when  they  couldn't  see  anything  and  only 
drew  fire  on  us.  Later  on  in  the  game  they  settled  down  and  never 
fired  at  night.  Our  own  attached  AA  section  had  joined  us  back  at 
Fierville  and  occupied  the  4th  of  July  position  with  us.  It  consisted 
of  a  40  mm  AA  gun  and  aM51  mount  with  four  fifty  caliber  machine  guns. 

We  moved  through  Montgardon  on  the  15th  of  July,  over  bad  roads 
and  through  taped  mine  fields  to  reach  an  old  German  battery  position 
north  of  Angoville.  American  artillery  had  plastered  the  position.  The 
Germans  had  already  buried  or  evacuated  their  own  dead,  but  there 
were  eleven  dead  cows,  one  dead  calf,  and  one  dead  horse  spread  over 
the  position.  The  weather  was  hot  and  in  a  few  more  hours  the  stench 
would  have  become  unbearable.  The  304th  Engineers  saved  us  —  they 
lent  us  a  bulldozer  which  buried  everything.  After  the  job  was  done 
we  gave  the  driver  of  the  dozer  a  quart  of  calvados  for  the  favor.  We 
never  did  find  out  whether  he  made  it  back  to  his  outfit.  The  calvados 
came  from  a  stock  of  twenty  or  thirty  gallons  which  had  been  discovered 
in  a  wrecked  farmhouse  off  to  the  left  of  the  battery.  Most  of  it  we 
poured  out,  but  ten  gallons  of  it  we  put  in  water  cans,  and  it  made 
things  right  interesting  around  the  battery  for  several  weeks.  According 
to  the  French  farmers  Calvados  was  too  much  for  the  Germans.  They 
left  it  strictly  alone,  which  was  the  only  reason  it  was  left  for  us.  The 
Germans  had  been  using  the  house  for  a  CP,  but  it  was  too  beat  up 
for  us,  and  furthermore  it  smelled  a  little  strong.  German  troops  have 
a  peculiar  odor  which  they  leave  in  any  house  or  trench  they  use.  It 
comes  from  the  bug  powder  which  is  issued  to  them  and  is  overpowering 
to  anybody  who  does  not  use  it  regularly. 

The  GP  constructed  a  resplendent  dugout  for  the  exec  post,  which 
caved  in  after  a  day's  work.  Finally  they  rebuilt  it  with  a  sturdier  frame 
and  sodded  it  with  green  sod  for  camouflage.  The  4th  section  caught  a 
Frenchman  poking  around  in  the  wrecked  house  with  a  flashlight  at  night 
and  nearly  shot  him  before  he  convinced  them  he  was  not  signaling 
the  Krauts. 

On  the  17th  of  July  Pvt.  John  J.  Perri  was  transferred  in  grade  to  the 
rear  echelon. 
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In  this  position  the  battery  had  its  first  showers  since  coming  to 
France;  Quartermaster  showers  set  up  in  tents  several  miles  to  the  rear. 
Here  also  we  were  paid  off  for  the  first  time  in  combat.  Coolis  was 
wounded  in  the  finger  by  a  shell  fragment  and  acquired  a  Purple  Heart 

By  this  time  the  Infantry  had  cleared  the  Germans  from  the  entire 
area  north  of  the  Ay  river  and  preparations  were  going  forward  for  the 
river  crossing.  An  officer  from  the  312th,  Captain  Young,  stopped  by 
to  look  at  our  position,  said  he  liked  it.  A  few  hours  later  we  were 
instructed  to  move  and  the  312th  put  a  battery  into  our  position,  a  deal 
from  the  bottom  of  the  deck  we  were  never  able  to  call. 

The  new  position  west  of  Angoville  was  in  a  wheatfield,  and  the 
guns  were  just  in  front  of  a  deep  creek.  The  gun  sections  spent  several 
days  constructing  bridges  across  the  creek  so  that  ammunition  could  be 
brought  to  them  from  the  rear,  while  the  5th  section  built  a  road  across 
a  swamp  so  that  they  could  bring  the  ammunition  trucks  up.  For  several 
days  the  battery  sent  a  platoon  of  guns  to  a  "roving"  position  several 
hundred  yards  to  the  rear.  This  was  to  enable  us  to  fire  harrassing 
missions  without  giving  away  the  battery  position.  Despite  these  precau- 
tions the  enemy  dropped  eight  or  ten  rounds  in  the  position  for  several 
consecutive  nights,  landing  a  group  of  them  one  night  a  few  yards  in 
front  of  the  3rd  section.  Lovell  rode  a  mule  around  the  battery,  turned 
it  over  to  Organ.  A  few  minutes  later  the  mule  sat  down  on  Organ. 
Calvados  at  work. 

The  Infantry  dispositions  for  the  crossing  were  changed,  and  in  order 
to  get  the  battalion  into  a  position  from  which  it  could  support  the 
crossing  it  was  necessary  to  shift  the  batteries  to  an  area  southeast  of 
La  Haye  de  Puits.  We  moved  the  night  of  July  23rd,  and  it  was  a  rough 
move.  Heath's  truck  failed  to  make  a  sharp  corner  and  slithered  into 
a  deep  and  muddy  ditch.  It  had  to  be  left  behind.  Later  we  sent  back 
for  it,  and  did  so  just  in  time.  As  the  rescue  party  got  the  section  back 
on  the  road  and  moving,  the  Krauts  began  throwing  artillery  all  over 
the  road. 

The  guns  were  set  up  behind  a  low  hedgerow,  but  the  position  was 
on  a  ridge  which  overlooked  the  whole  Ay  valley,  and  which  must 
have  been  plainly  visible  to  the  Germans.  Two  hundred  yards  to  our 
left  was  a  corps  artillery  OP.  Nevertheless  only  scattered  rounds  fell 
on  us  the  entire  time  we  were  there.  Behind  the  ridge  was  a  battalion 
of  90  mm  guns  which  were  being  employed  as  artillery.  The  90s  have 
a  very  sharp  bark  when  they  fire,  and  being  semi-automatic  they  were 
able  to  pour  out  a  tremendous  volume  of  fire  in  a  few  seconds.  Their 
range  was  far  greater  than  our  lights  or  mediums  and  so  they  reached 
deep  into  the  German  lines.  Their  officers  came  down  to  visit  at  our 
battery  several  times,  and  were  they  unhappy!  It  seemed  that  their 
colonel  was  an  enthusiastic  artilleryman  who  had  helped  to  secure  their 
transfer  from  the  comfortable  job  of  protecting  Cherbourg  from  wandering 
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Kraut  planes  to  working  as  field  artillery  close  to  the  line.  They  spent 
most  of  their  lime  worrying  about  the  possibility  of  the  Krauts  breaking 
through  the  Infantry  and  attacking  them. 

There  were  few  fire  missions  and  the  weather  was  warm  and  very 
pleasant  which  made  it  easy  to  pass  away  the  days  sleeping  in  the 
summer  sunshine  beside  the  howitzers.     Possibly  because  of  this,  staff 
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Capt.  Beatty,  BC,  and  Lieuts.  Phillips 
and  Frick,  FOs,  in  a  Czech  garden. 


officers  and  higher  commanders  paid  us  a  number  of  visits.  Some  of 
them  were  afraid  we  didn't  have  enough  fighting  to  keep  busy  and 
prescribed  "cannoneers  hop"  at  frequent  intervals.  We  were  also  in- 
structed to  be  sure  to  keep  clean  shaven  and  get  our  hair  cut  regularly. 
We  held-  a  few  sessions  in  military  courtesy  in  the  firing  battery  after 
General  Wahl  arrived  one  day  and  climbed  down  into  the  first  section 
gun  pit.  Several  men  were  sitting  by  the  gun.  They  continued  to  sit. 
The  General  asked  where  the  chief  of  section  was.  "Over  there,"  said 
one  of  the  men  pointing  at  George  Smith  who  was  sound  asleep  and 
snoring,  between  the  trails. 

Back  in  England  we  had  been  issued  the  M17  fuze  setter  which 
was  supposed  to   be   a  big   improvement   over  the  various   issue  and 
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home-made  hand  wrenches  we  had  always  used.  This  setter  was  set  by 
the  cannoneer  to  the  proper  time  setting  and  then  applied  to  .the  fuze 
of  the  projectile  and  turned  until  it  locked.  The  fuze  should  then  have 
been  properly  set.  It  wasn't.  For  several  months  we  had  been  carrying 
on  a  running  battle  between  headquarters  and  staff  personnel  who  main- 
tained the  setter  would  work,  and  the  cannoneers  who  said  it  wouldn't. 
Lieutenant  Beatty,  being  in  the  middle,  told  Headquarters  and  Fire  Direc- 
tion the  Ml 7  would  not  work  and  at  the  same  time  told  the  cannoneers 
that  they  had  to  make  it  work.  Several  of  the  sections  finally  conclu- 
sively convinced  him  the  device  was  inaccurate  and  unusable  and  the 
subject  was  dropped  as  far  as  the  310th  was  concerned  —  only  to  be 
brought  up  again  by  a  General  in  Alsace  who  claimed  they  always 
worked. 

The  light  artillery  generally  speaking  has  had  to  live  by  the  book 
in  France.  Standards  of  personal  cleanliness  and  uniform  were  enforced 
throughout  combat  in  a  running  battle  that  never  ended  —  and  was 
never  won.  When  the  Infantry  all  looked  like  Joe  and  Willy,  Generals 
and  their  lessers  flew  into  a  blind  fury  when  they  saw  an  artilleryman 
whose  trousers  flapped  outside  his  leggins.  When  the  debris  of  battle 
lay  all  around,  a  few  K  radon  boxes  called  for  a  stern  reprimand.  Prob- 
ably in  the  long  run  it  was  all  to  the  good,  but  occasionally  it  burned 
us  up.  A  good  battery  is  nearly  always  neat,  although  a  neat  battery 
is  not  necessarily  good. 
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CHAPTER  4 


When  the  big  drive  was  launched  to  the  east  of  us  in  the  St.  Lo 
sector  we  made  ready  to  cross  the  Ay.  One  morning  five  to  six  hundred 
Fortresses  and  Liberators  passed  over  us  to  bomb  the  Germans.  Flak  was 
heavy  and  we  saw  several  of  them  shot  down  over  enemy  territory. 
Our  Infantry  crossed  early  the  morning  of  the  29th,  and  the  battery  follow- 
ed late  in  the  morning.  The  Ay  turned  out  to  be  a  muddy  little  ditch 
in  the  middle  of  broad  tidal  flats  which  had  been  heavily  mined  by  the 
Krauts.  The  column  reached  the  east-west  Prerriers-Lessay  highway  and 
turned  west  toward  Lessay,  and  then  turned  off  the  road  into  a  position 
behind  a  railroad  track.  The  second  section  registered  immediately  using 
the  jeep  plane  while  the  other  sections  were  still  chopping  down  the 
telephone  poles  along  the  track  to  clear  their  field  of  fire.  We  cost  the 
French  telephone  system  a  large  number  of  poles  during  the  summer, 
and  even"  more  in  the  winter  when  they  were  excellent  firewood. 

Battalion  had  secured  the  services  of  some  engineers  to  sweep  our 
position  for  mines.  After  we  had  completed  the  occupation  the  engineers 
arrived  to  sweep  it.  Being  practical  men  they  posted  "Mines  Swept  to 
Hedges"  signs  on  all  the  trails  and  roads  we  had  used  coming  in.  Cap- 
tain Hinkle  nearly  stepped  on  a  booby  trap,  backed  away  from  it  mop- 
ping his  brow.  Later  the  engineers  looked  it  over  and  told  us  the  Kraut 
who  had  set  it  had  forgotten  to  arm  the  grenade  to  which  it  was  attached. 
They  told  us  that  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  booby  traps  in  the  area 
had  not  been  armed.  However,  one  of  the  ack-ack  boys  wandered  off 
from  the  battery  and  was  never  seen  again.  We  heard  several  months 
later  that  he  had  stepped  on  a  mine  and  had  one  of  his  legs  blown  off. 

During  the  registration  Colonel  Safford  stopped  by  the  battery 
position  for  a  few  moments.  After  he  left  us  he  went  down  the  road 
into  Lessay  where  his  command  car  promptly  ran  over  two  teller  mines 
embedded  one  on  top  of  the  other  underneath  the  pavement.  The  com- 
mand car  was  blown  apart  and  all  men  in  the  car  were  killed  or 
seriously  wounded.  The  Colonel  was  evacuated  and  did  not  return  to  us 
until  we  had  reached  Luneville  in  Lorraine.  Major  Beadel  took  over  com- 
mand of  the  battalion. 

The  armor  and  the  infantry  went  south  rapidly  and  we  were  out  of  range 
in  less  than  an  hour.  After  supper  the  battery  march  ordered  and  drove 
south  on  the  highway  to  Coutances  which  ran  parallel  to  the  coast  and  a 
few  miles  inland  from  it.  The  6th  Armored  Division  was  on  the  road  also, 
and  we  had  to  double  their  colum.  This  was  quite  a  feat  as  the  tanks 
were  all  over  the  road.  This  was  their  first  experience  in  battle  and,  like 
all  of  us,  they  were  mine  conscious.  Consequently  they  were  afraid  to 
get  anywhere  near  the  shoulders  of  the  highway  having  read  that  that 
was  the  most  likely  place  for  mines.  Our  trucks  wormed  in  and  out  through 
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the  tanks  blowing  horns  and  cussing  the  tankers  until  they  moved  over 
far  enough  to  let  us  by. 

The  battery  reached  Le  Bingard  and  went  into  position  off  to  the  west 
of  the  road  in  a  field.  In  Ihe  field  were  a  lot  of  haystacks,  and  we  started 
sleeping  on  hay,  a  practice  which  we  followed  faithfully  until  we  began 
picking  up  mattresses.  The  guns  did  not  fire  as  the  enemy  was  already 
out  of  range,  and  the  next  morning  we  march  ordered  and  lined  up  the 
battery  in  a  sunken  road  approaching  the  highway.  Due  to  some  change 
in  plans  we  stayed  there  until  July  31st  waiting  to  move  out.  Meanwhile 
Headquarters  Battery  missed  its  biggest  opportunity  of  the  war.  Their  men 
had  combed  every  building  for  miles  around  looking  for  calvados,  but 
for  some  reason  no  one  had  looked  in  a  beat  up  old  shed  beside  the  CP. 
A  colored  QM  outfit  moved  in  close  to  them,  investigated  the  shed,  and 
brought  out  a  case  of  brand  new  Lugers  packed  in  cosmoline.  There  was 
great  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  at  Battalion  Headquarters  for  many 
days. 

While  we  waited  for  orders  even  the  Division  Rear  Echelon  moved  on 
past  us,  and  men  from  the  battery  idly  watching  traffic  on  the  highway 
saw  Knickerbocker  ride  by  with  the  personnel  section.  That  called  for 
considerable  comment. 

One  cause  of  the  delay  was  a  bridge  over  the  Sienne  River  south  of 
Coutances.  When  the  armor  reached  the  bridge  an  88  was  covering  it, 
although  the  bridge  was  still  intact.  The  lead  elements  fumbled  around 
for  a  day  and  a  half,  and  eventually  we  heard  that  the  Krauts  had  blown 
the  bridge.  Meanwhile  officers  in  the  313th  tell  this  story  about  Colonel 
Van  Bibber,  now  commanding  the  313th,  and  then  regimental  executive. 
The  colonel  went  down  to  the  bridge  to  see  what  was  holding  things  up. 
Anything  but  a  cautious  officer,  he  was  sufficiently  impressed  by  a  few 
shells  to  get  out  of  his  vehicle  well  back  from  the  bridge,  and  crawled 
up  to  a  point  where  he  could  see  the  bridge.  While  he  was  looking  the 
situation  over,  a  car  drove  down  to  the  northern  side  of  the  bridge  and 
stopped.  A  British  officer  climbed  out  of  the  car  and  peered  at  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  The  88  cut  loose  a  round  that  whistled  by  him.  The 
Britisher  looked  at  the  area  from  which  the  round  had  come,  pulled  out 
his  pipe,  filled  it,  lit  it,  then  walked  slowly  back  to  the  car.  He  pulled 
a  rifle  from  the  car  and  fired  a  clip  at  the  88's  position  area,  then  climbed 
back  in  the  car  and  drove  off. 

We  finally  got  moving  again  on  the  31st  of  July  and  drove  south  until 
we  reached  the  village  of  Lingreville  where  we  bivouacked  in  a  grassy 
field  for  the  night.  There  were  lots  of  gardens  around  with  plenty  of 
potatoes  and  onions  which  each  section  requisitioned  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  US  forces.  Captain  Hinkle  brought  two  French  girls  from 
Lingreville  for  chow  with  his  section,  and  some  of  the  more  interested 
characters  in  the  battery  followed  the  progress  of  the  meal  with  field 
glasses.  Gerhardt,  who  had  been  transferred  from  Headquarters  to  Service 
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Battery,  captured  five  wandering  Krauts  near  the  battery.  During  the  night 
German  planes  were  overhead  several  times  and  dropped  a  good  many 
bombs  which  did  no  damage  as  far  as  we  knew.  However,  some  of  our 
own  40  mm  shells  failed  to  explode  in  the  air  and  one  of  them  burst 
in  the  middle  of  the  battery.  Fortunately  nobody  was  hurt,  but  there 
was  a  scramble  to  get  under  a  truck  the  next  time  the  planes  came  over. 
The  ack-ack  blazed  away  trying  to  hit  the  planes  in  the  moonlight.  The 
next  morning  we  heard  that  one  plane  had  actually  crashed  and  burned 
behind  us,  so  perhaps  the  fire  was  not  as  futile  as  we  had  thought. 

In  the  morning  the  battery  moved  out  once  more,  still  south,  passing 
through  the  coastal  town  of  Granville,  untouched  by  the  war,  where  people 
lined  the  streets  cheering  and  throwing  flowers.  It  was  the  first  demon- 
stration by  the  French  we  had  seen  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
"Liberation"  for  us.  All  along  the  route  farmers  and  their  families  stood 
along  the  road  with  bottles  of  wine,  cider  and  cognac  giving  us  drinks 
whenever  the  colum  halted.  Near  Granville  the  Germans  were  reported 
to  have  attempted  a  landing  behind  our  line  which  was  broken  up  by 
the  air  corps.  When  we  reached  Le  Vine  we  left  the  main  road,  took  a 
side  road  and  then  turned  into  an  apple  orchard.  The  M51  got  stuck  at 
the  entrance  to  the  position  and  held  up  the  battalion  for  15  minutes 
by  blocking  the  road..  Finally  the  rest  of  the  battalion  moved  on  by  after 
the  ack-ack  pulled  the  M51  far  enough  off  the  road. 

This  was  a  very  comfortable  and  pleasant  position.  The  weather  was 
warm  and  clear.  A  few  hundred  yards  from  our  bivouac  in  several  fields, 
was  a  steep  hillside  below  which  was  a  meadow  and  a  stream.  We  sun- 
bathed and  washed  both  ourselves  and  our  clothes.  The  battery  stayed 
here  for  two  days  while  the  generals  were  straightening  out  the  spear- 
heads. There  was  always  considerable  confusion  in  our  minds  as  to  what 
was  going  on  in  those  days,  or  as  to  who  was  on  our  left  flank.  The  news 
was  ordinarily  at  least  two  or  three  days  behind  the  armor.  We  knew  that 
the  ocean  was  covering  our  right,  so  there  wasn't  much  to  worry  about 
in  that  direction,  but  nobody  ever  did  find  out  who  was  on  the  left. 
Several  weeks  later  the  Germans  did  launch  a  determined  counter-attack 
on  the  narrow  corridor  through  which  we  were  how  marching,  and  the 
30th  Division  was  able  to  stop  it  only  after  very  heavy  fighting.  But-hy 
that  time  we  were  far  to  the  south  and  east. 

The  morning  of  August  3rd  we  left  Le  Vine  and  drove  south  to  Av- 
ranches  where  we  saw  a  horse  drawn  column  of  Krauts  that  had  been 
strafed  and  bombed  by  the"  air  force.  It  looked  as  through  nothing  had 
escaped.  For  miles,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  were  smashed  wagons, 
horses,  men.  They  were  smeared  on  the  road;  they  littered  the  ditches. 
Among  the  wreckage  were  ambulances  painted  white  with  a  large  red 
cross  on  either  side  and  the  top.  They  were  loaded  with  ammunition. 
We  turned  off  the  road  just  on  the  north  edge  of  Avranches,  but  we 
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were  told  that  the  wrecked  column  extended  clear  through  the  town 
and  out.  the  other  side, 

The  battery  circled  around  the  town  and  then  cut  west  toward  Pont 
Orson!  Between  Avranches  and  Pont  Orson  the  Krauts  had  mousetrapped 
an  armored  artillery  battery  on  the  road.  They  had  emplaced  three  88s 
to  cover  the  road  and  camouflaged  them  well.  Evidently  our  reconnaissance 
elements  had  passed  by  without  noticing  the  88s,  and  without  receiving 
fire  from  them.  Then  when  this  battery  came  down  the  highway  they 
opened  up.  As  far  as  we  could  determine,  the  88s  had  first  picked  off 
the  lead  and  tail  vehicles  thus  blocking  the  road.  Then  they  had  method- 
ically destroyed  the  remainder  of  the  column.  The  88s  had  been  destroyed 
also,  but  not  until  they  had  wrecked  the  battery. 

We  passed  through  Pont  Orson  about  noon  and  went  into  position 
in  a  wheat  field  the  other  side  of  the  town,  only  four  or  five  miles  from 
Mont  St.  Michel.  A  farm  house  behind  the  guns  had  lots  of  butter  and 
eggs  for  us,  and  even  a  limited  amount  of  champagne  which  the  French 
had  buried  in  the  garden  while  Germans  were  present.  The  night  before 
we  arrived  the  retreating  Germans  had  stayed  at  this  farm  and  killed 
a  French  woman,  sawing  her  nearly  in  half  through  the  breast  with  a 
burp  gun.  We  made  a  deal  with  a  farmer  to  butcher  a  cow  for  us  so  we 
could  have  steak  the  next  day. 

On  the  march  during  the  morning  O'Rourke  had  his  one  and  only 
brush  with  General  Patton.  O'Rourke  was  a  route  marker  and  standing 
at  a  road  junction  when  some  major  gave  him  a  German  prisoner  to  guard. 
The  General  came  by  in  a  jeep  and  saw  the  prisoner  sitting  happily 
on  the  grass  behind  O'Rourke  watching  the  traffic  pass.  The  jeep  squealed 
to  a  halt.  The  General  looked  around,  spotted  the  hapless  major,  yelled 
for  him.  The  major  came  running  up  saluting  every  step  he  took.  After 
a  few  minutes  of  one-sided  conversation  the  major  saluted  again,  ran 
over  to  O'Rourke  and  told  him  to  get  the  Kraut  on  his  feet  and  turn  him 
around  away  from  the  road.  Then  the  General  called  the  major  again 
and  asked  him  where  some  outfit  was.  The  major  said  he  was  sorry  but 
he  didn't  know.  General  Patton  drove  off  cussing  and  muttering  that  nobody 
in  the  damned  army  knew  where  in  the  hell  anything  was,  or  where  in  the 
hell  he  was  going.  That  was  an  accurate  observation. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  Division  mission  was  changed.  We 
learned  later  that  this  was  the  great  gamble  taken  by  Gen.  Eisenhowei 
when  he  decided  to  take  a  chance  on  sweeping  across  France  without 
capturing  any  more  ports.  Battalion  handed  out  new  maps  and  informed 
us  we  were  to  go  south  and  east  instead  of  driving  out  to  Brest.  The 
drive  that  started  that  afternoon  was  not  to  stop  until  the  Allied  armies 
reached  the  German  frontier  the  end  of  the  summer. 

That  afternoon  at  every  crossroad  stood  officers  from  a  hundred 
different  units  and  organizations  trying  to  catch  columns  or  individual 
trucks,  pull  them  off  the  road,  get  them  turned  around  and  headed  east 
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in  accordance  with  their  new  instructions.  Jeeps  raced  up  and  down  the 
roads  carrying  the  new  maps  that  would  be  needed.  The  battery  march 
ordered  and  stood  by  waiting  for  instructions  to  move  out.  When  we  did 
pull,  Dortch  and  McMeans  were  left  behind.  They  had  been  posted  by 
Sgt.  Simpson  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  position  with  a  bazooka. 
When  we  got  ready  to  leave  they  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  We  found 
out  the  next  morning,  when  they  arrived  with  headquarters  battery,  that 
some  stray  captain  had  moved  them  five  hundred  yards  to  another  post. 

About  suppertime  the  battery  began  moving  and  passed  back  through 
Pont  Orson.  %The  civilians  in  that  village  appeared  puzzled.  Probably 
they  thought  we  had  been  defeated  and  were  retreating.  As  it  grew  dark 
the  column  turned  south  toward  St.  James  where  there  were  large  crowds 
on  the  streets  and  where  every  cafe  was  full  of  men  singing  the  Marsail- 
les.  Some  women  on  the  street  asked  us  where  we  were  going.  We  told 
them  "Paris."  They  got  a  big  laugh  out  of  that.  After  dark  we  reached 
the  village  of  Prilley  where  we  bivouacked  for  the  night  in  a  small  field. 
All  night  long  German  planes  flew  over  us  at  tree  top  height  evidently 
evacuating  military  personnel  from  Brest.  We  left  them  strictly  alone, 
neither  firing  nor  showing  any  kind  of  lights. 

Early  the  morning  of  August  3rd  the  battery  moved  up  and  occupied 
a  position  about  two  miles  north  of  Fougeres.  A  single  German  self- 
propelled  gun  shelled  us  as  we  were  occupying.  Three  shells  landed 
among  the  trucks,  one  struck  a  tree  from  under  which  Rosales  had  just 
moved  his.  truck,  and  several  more  landed  between  the  40  mm  and  the 
switchboard.  We  dicovered  later  that  the  gun  was  firing  direct  on  us.  It  was 
on  a  hill  in  front  of  us  and  could  see  us  enter  the  position..  We  had  no 
casualties,  but  "C"  battery,  to  our  right  rear,  had  several  and  finally 
moved  to  the  rear  to  avoid  more. 

The  battery  stayed  in  the  Fougeres  position  for  several  days  doing 
practically  no  firing  as  German  resistance  had  evaporated.  There  were 
a  lot  of  cows  in  the  field  with  the  guns,  and  they  played  hell  with  the 
aiming  stakes.  Every  few  minutes  some  cannoneer  went  racing  out  from 
the  gun  pits  to  drive  away  a  cow  which  was  "trying  to  scratch  its  back  on 
one  of  the  red  and  white  posts.  A  Service  battery  man  fell  over  a  fence 
and  broke  his  leg.  German  planes  came  over  us  frequently  and  in  greater 
numbers  than  we  had  previously  seen.  Ralph  Smith  and  Organ  got 
strafed  on  a  water  run  and  leaped  for  the  ditch  while  the  truck  was  still 
sunning.  One  morning  nine  ME  109s  came  over  very  low.  Lieut. 
Beatty  immediately  identified  them  as  Allied  saying  he  could  see  the 
markings.  A  few  seconds  later  the  black  crosses  were  plainly  visible, 
even  to  him.  The  ack-ack  missed  one  of  its  golden  opportunities  as  these 
planes  roared  by.  The  M  51  was  blocked  from  shooting  by  a  hedgerow, 
but  the  40  mm  was  in  perfect  position.  However,  when  the  chief  of  section 
hollared  "prepare  for  action!"  his  crew  thought  he  said  "take  cover."  By 
the  time  they  got  organized,  the  Krauts  were  out  of  range. 
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The  forward  observer  crews  at  this  time  were  organized  as  follows: 
Lieut.  Delbridge's  crew  consisted  of  Chaia,  Butler,  and  Tarangelo.  Lieut. 
Dillehay's  crew  consisted  of  Coolis,  Harbison,  and  Baxter.  We  had  a  lot 
of  trouble  with  radio  communication  in  this  position,  but  Sgt.  Earlywine 
finally  got  it  straightened  out.  Except  for  one  or  two  unimportant  times 
we  had  excellent  radio  communication  throughout  the  campaign;  often 


our  battery  radios  were  the  only  ones  in  the  battalion  which  could  reach 
an  observer  who  was  far  forward. 

The  morning  of  the  5th  the  battery  march  ordered,  and  then  waited 
around  for  the  combat  team  to  get  on  the  road.  When  the  division  was 
making  a  rapid  march  it  ordinarily  marched  as  combat  teams  with  the 
supporting  tanks  and  TDs  a^ached  to  the  infantry.  That  morning  tanks 
raced  up  and  down  the  roads;  columns  came  by  in  both  directions.  Still 
nothing  happened.  Finally  a  tank  battalion  gas  truck  wrecked  itself  by 
running  into  a  trailer  at  the  entrance  to  our  position  and  blocked  the  road 
for  a  mile.  Eventually  the  tankers  hauled  it  away  and  the  traffic  unsnarled 
itself.    We  moved  out. 
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As  we  passed  through  Fougeres  we  got  a  look  at  a  bombed-out  town. 
The  bombs  had  been  intended  for  the  long  railroad  tunnel  which  passed 
under  part  of  the  town,  but  the  tunnel  was  still  intact — the  bombs  had  all 
hit  the  village.  Captain  Hinkle  took  off  in  a  jeep  and  raided  a  wooden 
shoe  factory.  Then  he  drove  down  the  column  on  the  road  tossing 
wcoden  shoes  into  the  trucks  for  souvenirs.  Jude  was  still  sending 
wooden  shoes  through  the  mail  four  months  later,  and  eight  months 
afterward  Colonel  Safford  found  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes  in  one  of  the 
ammunition  trailers  while  making  an  inspection. 

Fougeres  added  one  more  chapter  to  heckling  from  Higher  Head- 
quarters. We  had  a  visit  one  morning  from  a  Division  Artillery  Staff 
Officer  who  suggested  that  we  put  number  ten  cans  in  the  gun  pits  for 
cigarette  butts. 

The  Infantry  ran  into  strong  resistance  at  Laval,  and  five  kilometers 
from  the  town,  on  a  hillside,  the  battery  went  into  position  to  support  the 
doughs.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  88  fire  in  the  position  during 
the  reconnaissance,  and  some  during  the  occupation.  However,  the  rest 
of  the  time  it  fell  harmlessly  in  the  valley  several  hundred  yards  to  our 
left  front.  A  small  German  force  got  around  our  right  flank  the  next 
morning  and  was  engaged  by  the  Recon  Troop  which  called  for  artillery. 
We  shifted  the  battery  as  far  right  as  we  could  and  gave  them  charge 
one.  They  reported  that  the  effect  was  excellent.  We  ran  a  patrol  off 
to  our  left  flank  to  check  up  on  sniper  fire  as  an  ack-ack  man  claimed 
to  have  been  shot  through  his  trouser  leg. 

Lieut.  Beatty  and  Sgt.  Tully  experimented  with  the  M  54  Fuze  during 
the  day,  firing  high  burst  out  over  the  German  lines  and  measuring  the 
height  of  burst  of  various  lot  numbers  fired  at  the  same  settings.  They 
found  that  wide  variations  were  observed  with  the  same  lot  number  and 
the  same  data;  far  more  variation  than  we  ever  had  in  the  US  with 
different  lot  numbers.  Probably  the  fuzes  were  affected  by  long  exposure 
to  the  weather  and  hard  handling  during  shipment. 
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CHAPTER  5 


On  the  7th  we  started  another  long  run.  As  we  drove  through  Laval 
we  saw  a  lot  of  French  girls  with  shaven  heads  —  they  had  been  dating 
German  soldiers.  Crowds  lined  the  streets,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  kissing 
and  handshaking.  Also  a  lot  of  "cigarette  pour  Papa"  business.  Sgt. 
Kimple  and  Rosy  ran  some  sort  of  contest  about  getting  kissed.  We  could 
hardly  get  the  exec  truck  moving  Rosy  was  so  busy  kissing  French  girls. 
Whenever  the  French  handed  the  cannoneers  a  glass  and  a  bottle  of 
wine,  the  cannoneers  politely  handed  back  the  glass  and  drank  up  the 
bottle.  Division  finally  put  out  an  order  forbidding  troops  to  have  bottles 
in  hand  or  drink  out  of  them  on  the  march.  The  order  was  never  enforced. 

We  headed  southeast  toward  Le  Mans,  the  whole  division  on  the  road, 
Combat  team  3  in  the  lead.  Combat  Team  3  consisted  of  the  313th 
Infantry,  the  310th  Field  Artillery,  and  attached  tanks,  and  tank 
destroyers.  Just  out  of  Brulon  Colonel  Wood  and  General  Greer  stopped 
the  battery  as  it  came  by  and  borrowed  the  executive  truck  because  it 
had  a  .50  caliber  machine  gun.  The  battery  went  on  down  the  road 
while  Rosales  and  Kimple  awaited  instructions.  It  seemed  that  a  German 
scout  car  had  taken  a  shot  at  General  Greer  as  he  reached  this  position. 
Now  they  had  the  scout  car  cornered  about  one  hundred  yards  off  the 
road.  They  told  Rosy  and  Kimple  to  drive  up  and  knock  the  scout  car 
out  with  the  .50  caliber;  Rosy  looked  up  at  Kimple  who  was  manning  the 
machine  gun  and  said,  "Here  we  go"!  Fortunately  for  them  (and  for  the 
exec  truck)  one  of  the  Recon  Troop's  armored  cars  came  by  at  this  time 
and  blew  up  the  scout  car  with  a  couple  of  rounds  of  37  mm  HE.  Later 
on  in  the  afternoon  the  exec  truck  caught  up  with  the  battery. 

During  one  of  our  halts  on  the  road  a  major  from  the  Corps  Artillery 
stopped  to  borrow  some  water.  He  saw  Baxter  wearing  a  Luger  and 
wanted  to  buy  it.  He  was  so  persistent  that  Lieut.  Beatty  finally  had  to  tell 
that  Baxter  didn't  want  to  sell  it  under  any  conditions. 

At  Loue,  several  miles  farther  on,  the  head  of  the  column  ran  into 
German  Military  Police  still  directing  traffic.  The  leading  elements  of 
the  infantry  and  the  artillery  reconnaissance  parties  ran  on  through  the 
town  and  started  out  on  the  road  toward  Le  Mans.  Meanwhile  German 
tanks  came  into  town  from:  the  north  and  cut  them  off.  The  battery  halted 
on  the  road  and  in  a  few  minutes  tanks  and  TDs  roared  past  us  going  up 
to  clear  out  the  Krauts.  Colonel  Wood  arrived  at  the  crossroad  where 
he  halted.  Then,  as  officers  clustered  around  him,  he  organized 
the  situation  on  the  two  radios  in  his  jeep.  Colonel  Wood  was 
a  very  rugged  character.  He  always  used  a  walking  stick,  and  conse- 
quently all  the  artillerymen  called  him  "The  Stick"  when  they  wished  to 
refer  to  him  over  the  radio.  Some  of  his  transmissions  on  the  radio  were 
rare.  To  a  Battalion  commander  who  was  held  up  for  some  reason,  "Sam, 
this  is  Sterling,  get  moving,  goddamit,  I  don't  care  what  you  do  but 
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youve  got  to  get  moving."  We  could  feel  him  breathing  fire  and  brimstone 
on  any  commander  who  slowed  down  in  the  least. 

When  the  road  was  finally  cleared  we  occupied  a  position  west  of 
Loue  with  a  hillside  to  our  left.  The  guns  were  in  two  fields,  and  there 
were  elements  from  every  branch  and  service  mixed  in  with  our  trucks. 
As  the  battery  was  being  laid  some  Kraut  dusted  up  the  guns  and  the 
field  in  front  of  them  with  machine  gun  fire.  The  fire  died  down  in  a  few 
minutes  and  we  weren't  bothered  after  that. 

A  company  of  tanks  pulled  into  position  in  front  of  us.  This  was  a 
big  opportunity  —  we  gave  them  the  blast  nets  which  we  had  just  been 
issued.  We  never  used  a  blast  net,  and  had  no  room  to  carry  them. 
However,  the  tankers  rolled  them  up  and  tied  them  around  the  sides  of 
the  hull  of  their  tanks.  These  nets  exploded  bazooka  and  panzerfaust 
projectiles  before  they  could  penetrate  the  hull  armor.  All  the  tanks  by 
this  time  either  had  nets  rolled  around  them  or  carried  sand  bags  tied  on 
to  the  hull  for  the  same  purpose.  Many  German  tanks  carried  a  thin 
outer-  shield  which  served  the  same  purpose,  while  others  had  several 
of  inches  of  concrete  on  the  outside  of  the  armor. 

In  the  morning  we  march  ordered  and  while  waiting  for  orders,  heard 
the  jeep  plane  report  a  large  German  column  to  our  north  headed  our 
way.  Two  sections  unlimbered  and  were  re-layed  in  case  we  had  to  take 
the  column  under  fire.  However,  our  own  air  force  eventually  got  the 
word  and  disposed  of  the  threat.  We  saw  in  France  dozens  of  instances 
where  the  P  47s  destroyed  entire  units  on  the  road;  three  or  four  times 
they  did  the  job  right  in  front  of  us.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  any  American  unit  being  destroyed  by  German 
planes.  Once  in  a  great  while  a  vehicle  would  be  lost,  or  some  people 
hurt,  but  never  was  a  marching  unit  injured  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
could  not  perform  its  mission. 

While  halted  on  the  road  late  in  the  morning  we  saw  planes  bombing 
and  strafing  up  north  of  us.  Simpson  figured  like  the  rest  of  the  battery 
an4  said  "Give  'em  Hell"!  A  few  minutes  later  the  planes  swept  over  us 
and  we  saw  the  large  black  cross.  The  Krauts  had  been  strafing  the  90th 
Division  column  up  north  of  us.  As  they  passed  down  the  road  one  of 
them  fired  a  long  burst  which  cut  the  battery  column  in  two  places. 
Earle,  Ryan,  Webb,  Censoni,  Gansert,  and  four  ack-ack  men  were  wounded. 
All  but  Earle  eventually  got  back  to  us. 

McBride  filled  his  canteen  with  cognac  during  the  afternoon  and 
sampled  it  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  During  one  halt  he  strolled 
off  the  side  of  the  road  and  laid  down.  When  the  column  moved  on  so 
did  the  exec  truck,  without  McBride.  We  noticed  he  was  missing  and 
went  back  after  him,  finding  him  peacefully  asleep  under  a  bush. 

The  column  reached  Vallon  Sur  Gee  and  halted  on  the  west  edge  of 
town.  A  brisk  fire  fight  broke  out  off  to  our  right  down  a  lane  where  a 
couple  of  our  tanks  had  cornered  about  seventy-five  Krauts  in  a  barn. 
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Burp  guns  swept  the  road  we  were  on  and  we  dismounted  into  the  ditch, 
and  rapidly.  George  Kelly  grabbed  a  .50  caliber  machine  gun  and  fired 
a  few  tenative  bursts.  Then  General  Wyche  arrived,  passing  the  column, 
and  wanted  to  know  why  Lieut.  Beatty  hadn't  formed  patrols  and  gone 
out  after  the  Krauts.  Before  the  lieutenant  got  in  trouble  by  explaining 
that  he  thought  the  confusion  would  be  worse  if  a  hundred  artillerymen  left 
their  trucks  and  the  column  should  move  on,  the  column  did  move  on 
and  the  problem  was  solved.  The  tankers  were  left  to  spray  the  barn  by 
themselves. 

The  column  turned  off  the  main  highway  and  continued  along  dusty 
secondary  roads.  When  the  leading  elements  of  the  Infantry  were 
dismounted,  as  they  were  this  day,  our  own  progress  was  necessarily 
slow:  We  would  roll  along  at  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour  for  a  few 
miles,  and  then  pull  off  into  fields  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  wait  for 
the  Infantry  to  get  ahead  of  us  again.  One  stop  about  noon  was  in  a 
field  on  a  hilltop.  We  were  screened  from  the  north  by  a  tall  hedgerow. 
After  hearing  artillery  and  small  arms  fire  to  the  north  we  got  glasses  and 
looked  through  the  bushes  into  the  valley  to  the  north.  There  was  the 
90th  Division,  marching  -parallel  to  us  and  considerably  behind  us.  Their 
artillery  was  firing,  and  the  rounds  were  falling  on  road  junctions  just 
opposite  us. 

Whenever  we  pulled  off  the  road  on  these  temporary  halts  we  always 
debated  whether  to  put  up  camouflage  nets  or  not.  Invariably  when  we 
did  the  column  moved  out  a  few  minutes  later.  The  Infaniry  was  hot, 
tired,  and  dusty.  When  we  drove  between  their  files  we  swung  our 
canteens  down  to  them.  We  carried  plenty  of  water  in  our  cans,  but  they 
had  only  what  they  could  carry  in  their  canteens.  The  middle  of  the 
afternoon  a  thunderstorm  came  up  and  drenched  everyone,  but  the  doughs 
were  so  hot  that  none  bothered  to  put  on  their  raincoats. 

As  the  head  of  the  column  pulled  into  the  small  village  of  Fay,  the 
Infantry  ran  into  some  resistance.  They  called  for  TDs  and  light  tanks  to 
clean  it  up.  As  the  battery  passed  through  Fay  artillery  shelled  it,  shells 
of  a  caliber  larger  <?han  88.  We  discovered  that  evening  what  had 
happened  —  the  90th  Division  had  cut  south  into  our  zone  of  advance 
and  was  resisting  our  Infantry.  A  few  minutes  after  the  tanks  went  into 
action  a  Major  from  the  90th  got  around  behind  us  and  the  battle  was 
stopped.  However,  the  313th  Infantry  always  claims  to  have  beaten  the 
hell  out  of  the  90th  Division.  This  sounds  both  foolish  and  tragic,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  we  were  all  operating  in  a  very  strange 
country,  moving  very  rapidly,  and  only  one  person  had  to  miss  a  turn 
in  a  road  to  cause  such  a  mixup.  The  wonder  is  that  it  didn't  happen 
more  often. 

A  few  minutes  later  Captain  Allen,  who  Was  liaison  officer  with  the 
1st  Battalion,  thought  they  were  about  to  run  into  some  resistance,  so 
"A"  pulled  off  the  road  at  top  speed  and  into  position  in  an  orchard.  The 
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rest  of  the  310th  went  on  by.  An  old  Frenchman  had  a  fit  watching  us 
cut  down  his  apple  trees  to  clear  a  field  of  fire.  Abernathy  and  several 
other  men  gave  him  cigarettes  to  quiet  him  down.  Captain  Allen's 
battle  failed  to  materialize  so  the  battery  sat  around  waiting  for  the  BC 
party  to  return.  German  officer  prisoners  rode  by  on  a  truck  and  several 
of  the  men  amused  themselves  by  throwing  apples  at  them. 

The  BC  called  for  the  battery  to  move  out.  We  met  him  several 
miles  up  the  road,  waving  two  P  38  pistols.  Three  Kraut  artillerymen  had 
been  hiding  in  the  battery  position  when  the  BC  party  reconnoitered 
and  had  surrendered  peacefully. 

The  battery  occupied  a  field  near  Rouillon  late  in  the  evening.  The 
guns  were  laid  north.  No  contact  had  been  established  with  the  enemy 
so  each  battery  in  the  battalion  was  laid  in  a  different  direction.  A  road 
and  a  railroad  were  in  front  of  the  guns,  and  the  ack-ack  went  into  a  field 
beyond  them.  The  whole  area  was  every  closely  guarded  as  one  never 
knew  when  a  Kraut  was  going  to  pop  up  out  the  bushes.  That  night  some 
tankers  moved  into  a  field  adjacent  to  ours,  and  the  next  morning  they 
reported  that  one  of  their  men  had  been  awakened  at  three  o'clock  by  a 
Kraut  who  wanted  to  surrender. 

The  next  morning  we  saw  the  2nd  French  Armored  pass  on  the  road. 
At  that  time  all  of  their  equipment  and  clothing  was  American  including 
helmets  and  insignia.  Later,  when  we  worked  wLh  them  in  Alsace,  they 
had  acquired  red  overseas  caps  which  they  wore  in  place  of  the  helmets, 
and  they  sported  some  complicated  system  of  insignia  which  few  were 
able  to  fathom.  One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  American 
Army  in  this  war  has  been  the  steel  helmet.  Not  only  is  it  a  differed 
looking  helmet,  but  also  of  all  the  armies  in  the  field,  the  American  is  the 
only  one  to  insist  that  soldiers  wear  the  steel  helmet  constantly,  even 
miles  to  the  rear.  The  result  will  undoubtedly  be  a  baldheaded  generation. 

On  the  water  run  Sgt.  Smith  and  Organ  captured  eight  more  Krauts 
whom  they  brought  back  to  the  battery  for  questioning  and  for  searching 
{for  souvenirs).  We  also  had  a  chance  to  send  back  to  Loue,  some  thirty 
miles,  for  the  third  section's  camouflage  net  which  had  been  left  behind. 
Ordinarily  when  we  were  moving  across  France,  anything  left  behind  was 
kaput.  By  the  time  we  stopped  for  a  few  days  we  were  usually  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  from  where  we  had  started. 

There  was  a  rumor  that  Gen.  PaUon  was  already  in  Paris  with  his  tanks. 
That  turned  out  to  be  false.  There  was  also  a  rumor  among  the  civilians 
that  the  Allies  had  landed  in  Southern  France.  That,  too,  was  a  few  days 
premature.  McDonald  got  his  first  new  truck  replacing  one  which  he  had 
brought  from  Normandy. 

August  10th  the  division  started  moving  again,  through  Le  Mans  and 
then  north  toward  the  Falaise  gap  about  which  the  radio  was  beginning 
to  talk.  Le  Mans  was  the  largest  and  most  modern  town  we  had  yet  seen 
and  there  were  hundreds  of  very  pretty  girls  lining  the  Streets  to  wave 
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us  on.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  the  battalion  column  turned  into  a 
field  where  we  overan  a  8  inch  howitzer  lieutenant  who  claimed  that  the 
field  was  his.  We  told  him  that  we  would  be  gone  long  before  his  outfit 
arrived,  and  we  were.  We  left  in  thirty  minutes,  got  lost  immediately, 
and  then  found  our  place  in  column  once  more.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
all  three  firing  batteries  pulled  off  once  more  -into  a  large  field  close  by 


Lieut.  Frick,  FO,  and  Lieut.  Delbridge, 
Exec,  rest  in  the  sunshine. 


a  waterpoint  Just  as  most  of  us  were  cooking  supper  the  word  to  pull 
out  came  down. 

Later  on  in  the  evening  we  left  the  main  highway  and  put  the  guns 
in  position*  along  a  dirt  road,  knocking  out  a  fence  to  get  the  trucks  away 
from  the  guns.  A  Frenchman  and  his  wife  with  a  calf  on  a  rope  stood 
by  moaning  as  we  took  the  fence  down.  No  fire  missions  arrived,  and  the 
next  day  everybody  lolled  around  in  the  sunshine  washing  clothes  and 
bathing  in  a  creek.  George  Gerhardt,  well  fortified  with  calvados,  gave 
a  free  demonstration  of  close  order  drill.  The  ack-ack  captured  two  stray 
Germans.  Sgt.  Gierascimowicz  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  trying  to  feed 
cognac  to  a  small  donkey. 
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In  the  evening  the  battery  moved  north  and  occupied  a  position  in  a 
large  field  west  of  St.  Calais.  In  the  morning  we  moved  north  of  the  town 
and  occupied  another  position,  this  time  laying  the  guns  northwest.  The 
first  three  sections  were  in  a  corn  field,  but  Sgt.  Tully's  fourth  section 
was  off  by  itself  in  an  adjacent  field  separated  from  the  aiming  circle 
by  a  tall  and  thick  hedgerow.  They  chopped  the  hedgerow  frantically  to 
get  a  clear  line  between  the  sight  and  the  instrument,  and  to  no  avail  — 
again  no  fire  missions.  P47s  were  sailing  about  over  us,  and  we  attended 
to  our  camouflage.  It  was  better  to  have  the  47s  unable  to  see  you  than 
to  have  them  deciding  whether  you  were  American  or  not.  Finally  when 
they  began  coming  down  low  we  put  out  panels  in  the  corn.  The  bad 
thing  about  panels  was  that  they  were  a  direct  invitation  to  the  Germans 
if  they  managed  to  get  any  planes  in  the  air. 

That  mission  petered  out  in  a  few  hours  and  we  returned  to  the  posi- 
tion we  had  occupied  the  previous  night  and  parked  there.  In  the 
morning  we  swung  north  again  toward  La  Mele  Sur  Sarthe.  Enroute  we 
came  up  a  road  behind  the  311th  Field  Artillery  which  had  been  heavily 
strafed  a  few  minutes  before  (one  of  their  ammunition  trucks  was  burning 
alongside  the  road).  After  we  went  through  La  Mele,  the  battery  drove 
west  several  miles  and  occupied  another  position.  The  guns  were  in  front 
of  a  very  tall  hedgerow  in  a  field  where  the  grass  was  as  smooth  as  a 
bowling  green.  Here  we  stayed  two  days.  There  were  persistent  reports 
of  large  numbers  of  German  tanks  trying  to  break  through  the  Allied  line 
which  surrounded  them.  We  were  repeatedly  warned  that  the  Infantry 
was  scattered  out  so  much  that  we  could  expect  to  have  tanks  in  our 
position.  That  night  after  supper  the  gun  sections  all  hag!  a  session  on 
what  to  do  in  case  of  tank  attack.  We  had  had  classes  on  the  subject 
in  the  States,  but  it  never  had  sounded  quite  as  important  as  it  did  at 
this  time. 

We  stayed  in  this  position  for  two  days,  relaxing  and  looking  around. 
Hard  by  battalion  headquarters  was  a  small  German  supply  dump  which 
had  been  hastily  abandoned.  It  was  a  great  source  of  souvenirs.  Butler, 
the  battery  scrounger,  located  a  German  truck  which  he  got  running  and 
brought  back  to  the  battery.  We  subsequently  converted  it  to  a  GP  truck 
complete  with  built-in  desks  and  fixtures  for  telephones.  Baseo's  chicken 
finally  died.  He  had  been  carrying  it  around  in  the  back  of  his  jeep 
attached  to  the  rear  seat  by  means  of  a  long  string.  The  chicken  had  been 
wasting  away  and  finally  got  behind  one  of  the  rear  wheels.  Basco  backed 
up  and  ran  over  it.  He  cut  the  string  impassively  and  tossed  the  sorry 
bird  away. 

We  shifted  to  another  position  northeast  of  La  Mele  on  August  13  th. 
Here  Sgt.  Kozak  came  back  after  three  months  in  the  hospital  in  England. 
Stanley  Kelley  and  Sgt.  Kimple  worked  on  the  new  GP  truck  and  McMeans 
was  pulled  out  of  the  first  section  to  drive  it.  The  tank  scare  became  more 
real  as  the  Germans  tried  every  possible  means  to  escape  the  trap.  The 
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fourth  section  was  pulled  out  of  battery  and  placed  in  an  anti-tank  position 
up  the  road  to  cover  the  main  approach  to  the  battalion  position.  A  large 
number  of  German  tanks  were  cornered  in  a  woods  about  two  thousand 
yards  in  front  of  us  and  the  47s  arrived  to  work  them  over.  We  put  out 
our  panels  in  the  most  conspicuous  places  we  could  find  and  then  stood 
by  to  watch  the  fun.  For  two  hours  we  watched  them  sail  around  over 
the  wood,  roaring  down  to  release  their  bombs,  zooming  up,  and  then 
diving  again  and  again  to  strafe.  They  finished  the  tanks  off  and  we  heard 
no  more  from  them.  Lieut.  Delbridge  and  Sgt.  Osborne  went  out  one  eve- 
ning in  a  jeep  to  hunt  for  oeufs.  They  hit  a  shell  hole  in  the  road,  turned 
the  jeep  over  and  smashed  six  dozen  eggs.  Some  Frenchmen  turned  the 
jeep  right  side  up,  and  the  egg  hunters  came  back  thoroughly  shaken  up 
and  covered  with  broken  eggs.  All  around  this  area  we  ran  into  refugees 
from  Caen.  They  couldn't  stop  talking  about  how  horrible  the  bombing 
had  been. 

Other  divisions  passed  us,  now  headed  north  to  close  the  Falaise  gap. 
We  prepared  to  run  east  which  a  reported  mission  of  taking  Paris.  Our 
morale  was  high  and  there  were  people  ready  to  bet  that  we  would  have 
Paris  in  a  week.  We  almost  did.  Captain  Hinkle  bet  twenty-five  dollars 
we  would. 

Carrying  "G"  Company  of  the  313%  Infantry  on  our  trucks  along 
with  all  of  our  own  men  and  equipment,  we  took  off  on  the  15th  of  August, 
crossing  the  Jambe  and  Heine  rivers.  The  column  ran  through  a  large 
mountainous  area  (which  could  have  been  easily  defended  had  the  Krauts 
had  the  troops)  and  then  emerged  into  a  flat  plateau  which  was  almost 
treeless  and  covered  with  wheat  fields.  In  the  afternoon  the  column 
doubled  the  7th  Armored  Division.  That  business  of  doubling  always 
caused  company  grade  officers  a  lot  of  grief.  If  you  stayed  behind  another 
column  which  was  halted  on  the  road  or  moving  slowly,  invariably  you 
got  a  rip  snorting  radio  message  asking  where  in  the  hell  you  were.  If 
you  passed  them  by  and  got  into  a  traffic  jam  somebody  always  wanted 
to  know  if  you  didn't  know  better  than  to  try  and  double  another  column. 
Early  in  the  evening  we  were  doubling  one  column  when  we  were  halted 
by  General  Wyche  who  was  not  happy  about  it.  As  he  was  expressing 
himself  quite  clearly  who  should  come  by  tripling  the  column  but  Lieut. 
Beaune  of  Headquarters  Battery.  Every  man  on  the  road  hollared  at  him 
to  get  the  hell  out  of  sight. 

Just  at  dark  the  BC  picked  the  battery  vehicles  out  of  a  tank  column 
in  which  we  had  become  mixed  and  we  went  into  position  in  a  wheat 
field  on  the  edge  of  a  woods.  This  was  just  behind  Nogent  Le  Roi  on  the 
Eure  River.  "G"  Company  swept  the  woods  while  the  battery  but  the 
guns  into  position  and  camouflaged  them  with  shocks  of  wheat.  We  had 
run  a  total  of  76  miles  that  day.  As  we  got  bedded  down  it  started  to 
rain,  and  it  rained  all  night  in  torrents.  In  the  morning  we  had  to  shift 
the  guns  to  shoot  east  instead  of  north,  but  still  no  fire  missions  came 
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down.  Heath  discovered  that  he  had  missed  seeing  his  brother  by  only 
a  few  blocks.  Butler  went  on  another  of  his  frequent  expeditions  and 
returned  with  a  German  Jeep  which  Lieut.  Delbridge  insisted  he  needed 
in  addition  to  his  own."  Division  Ordnance  settled  the  problem  by  ordering 
that  all  captured  enemy  vehicles  be  turned  in.  Actually  we  were  well  off 
loosing  the  GP.  truck.  It  would  have  broken  down  eventually  and  besides 
it  had  only  two  wheel  drive  and  no  low  range.  Such  vehicles  cannot 
keep  up  with  issue  vehicles. 

Joe  Norton,  Smushko  and  Murphy  came  back  the  next  morning  from 
the  hospital.  They  were  happy  to  be  back.  The  BC  blew  up  a  storm  about 
water  cans  —  each  section  carried  several  and  were  supposed  to  turn  them 
in  when  they  were  empty.  For  some  time  the  sections  had  been  neglect- 
ing to  turn  them  in  and  consequently  the  battery  would  have  to  make  a 
water  run  late  at  night.  Captain  Hinkle  threatened  to  take  up  all  the 
water  cans  and  turn  them  in  if  they  weren't  kept  full. 

For  the  first  time  we  were  attacked  repeatedly  by  German  planes.  For 
two  days  they  made  a  number  of  strafing  attacks.  Three  were  shot  down 
in  our  area  in  one  day,  a  P51  shot  down  another,  and  E.M.  Norton  brought 
one  down  with  one  of  the  battery  single  fifties.  After  that  exhibition  most 
of  us  were  not  worried  very  much  about  the  Kraut  planes.  We  had  seen 
that  we  could  bring  them  down  if  they  got  anywhere  near  us.  During  one 
attack  Ledford  fired  at  one  plane  until  it  disappeared  over  the  horizon 
and  ended  up  by  chopping  the  wheat  down  in  front  of  him.  The  40  mm 
fired  low  also  and  broke  several  shells  in  the  trees  in  front  of  the  fourth 
section. 

Koonce  heard  another  diving  attack  begin  and  took  cover  —  when  he 
got  organized  he  discovered  it  was  a  GI  burning  up  the  road  on  a  Kraut 
motorcycle.  There  was  no  moonlight  and  the  two  nights  in  this  position 
were  extremely  dark.  Sgt.  Gierascimowicz  halted  a  man  he  could  see 
standing  near  a  tree  late  at  night.  There  was  no  reply  to  the  challenge 
and  Gierascimowicz  nearly  fired.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  raincoat  hanging 
on  a  limb. 
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CHAPTER  6 


August  18th  battalion  sent  down  the  word  that  the  Paris  deal  was 
definitely  off  and  that  we  were  to  march  north.  Our  orders  were  now  to 
establish  a  bridgehead  over  the  Seine  at  Mantes.  Mantes  was  the  first 
hard  fighting  since  Normandy.  We  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city  after 
an  all  day  march  from  Nogent  Le  Roi.  All  along  the  route  civilians  excit- 
edly told  us  how  far  behind  the  retreating  Germans  we  were  and  then 
described  with  wild  gestures  the  panic  of  the  German  troops  as  they  fled 
by  horse,  bicycle  and  foot. 

The  position  we  occupied  was  near  the.  small  village  of  Les  Bouquets. 
During  the  night  ws  had  no  Infantry  in  front  of  us,  and  we  could  hear 
the  German  horse-drawn  vehicles  rattling  down  a  highway  in  front  of 
us  as  they  tried  to  reach  a  ferry  over  the  Seine.  The  79th  had  reached 
the  river  sometime  ahead  of  the  division  on  our  left  so  the  Krauts  were 
being  pushed  into  us  by  the  5th  Armored. 

In  the  morning  we  displaced  closer  to  the  river,  moving  to  the  outs- 
kirts of  the  village  of  Perdreauville  about  three  thousand  yards  from  the 
river.  We  were  on  the  left  flank  of  the  division  and  the  Infantry  dug  in 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  the  guns.  While  we  waited  for 
the  rest  of  the  division  to  come  up,  CT  3  sniped  at  the  Krauts  on  the 
opposite  bank.  The  battery  observers  fired  on  anything  that  moved,  and 
when  all  targets  failed,  held  service  practice  on  clumps  of  bushes  and 
other  stationary  targets.  Several  times,  however,  profitable  targets  were 
observed  and  fired  on.  Later  after  we  crossed  we  examined  the  area  where 
We, had  shot  and  found  20  mm  gun  positions  destroyed  plus  Krauts.  The 
Germans  used  20  mm  ack-ack  guns  against  our  Infantry  with  increasing 
frequency  as  the  war  went  on. 

The  313th  found  a  combination  dam  and  locks  which  the  Germans  had 
blown,  but  which  could  be  bridged  for  foot  troops  without  too  much  diffi- 
culty. They  sent  the  Second  Battalion  across;  and  as  soon  as  a  small 
bridgehead  was  secure  the  engineers  began  throwing  a  ponton  bridge 
across  the  river  downstream  from  Mantes.  As  soon  as  the  bridge  was 
complete  the  battery  rolled  over  it,  the  first  field  artillery  battery  in  the 
Army  to  cross  the  Seine.  We  went  into  position  on  a  hilltop  upstream  a 
mile  from  the  bridge  in  the  middle  of  scrub  trees,  underbrush,  and  the 
ruins  of  a  P47  which  was  smeared  all  over  the  place.  Almost  as  soon 
as  we  arrived,  Sgt.  Kimple  and  Stanley  Kelley  were  searching  the  wreck- 
age for  spare  parts  for  the  machine  guns. 

The  next  morning  we  shifted  the  guns  twice  to  cover  our  Infantry  as 
it  expanded  the  bridgehead.  The  division  poured  everything  it  had  across 
the  river  over  the  one  bridge.  Two  days  after  the  crossing  Division  Head- 
quarters was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  behind  battalion  headquarters.  So 
far  no  strong  resistance  had  been  encountered.  Now  the  Germans  threw 
large  numbers  of  planes  at  us  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  bridge.  For 
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the  first  time  we  heard  the  swoosh  of  rockets  fired  from  planes.  Since 
we  were  on  top  of  the  hills  overlooking  the  bridge  area,  we  had  a  grands- 
tand seat  for  the  whole  show,  and  a  shot  at  nearly  every  plane  that  came 
over.  Our  own  ack-ack  shot  down  three  of  them  in  two  days.  Generally 
speaking  one  out  of  three  German  planes  was  brought  down  on  each 
sweep,  which  is  a  prohibitive  cost.  The  bridge  was  never  destroyed 
although  it  had  some  close  calls. 

For  the  battery,  the  ack-ack  was  more  dangerous  than  enemy  action. 
Because  we  were  on  a  hill,  we  were  constantly  in  the  line  of  fire  of  the 
ack-ack  down  in  the  valleys.  In  their  excited  efforts  to  bring  down  the 
Kraut  planes'  they  thoroughly  sprayed  the  hills,  and  there  wasn't  much 
we  could  do  about  it.  Division  repeatedly  put  out  instructions  intended  to 
prevent  firing  at  low  elevations,  but  once  a  man  got  on  a  gun  and  had 
a  Kraut  in  the  sight  he  wanted  to  follow  the  Kraut  wherever  he  went. 

We  had  pay  day  in  this  position  and  two  or  three  poker  and  crap 
games  simplified  the  money  order  problem.  Several  days  after  pay  day  all 
Jude  had  to  do  was  fill  out  two  or  three  large  orders  instead  of  forty 
or  fifty  small  ones.  The  outstanding  money  winner  over  our  period  of 
combat  was  Sgt.  Baygents.  Runners  up  were  Sgt.  Dowdy  and  Rennie. 
We  pulled  Koonce  from  his  truck  and  made  him  a  barber  for  the  time 
being  to  get  some  of  the  woolly  heads  cut.  Koonce  was  a  rugged  barber 
and  his  laughter  as  he  wielded  the  scissors  was  enough  to  scare  the 
devil  himself.  Lieut.  Lee  arrived  to  replace  Lieut.  Delbridge  who  had  been 
injured  in  a  jeep  accident  back  at  Nogent  Le  Roi. 

On  the  23rd  the  battery  displaced  2000  yards  northeast  to  the  edge 
of  an  experimental  airstrip.  East'  of  the  airstrip  was  a  road  along  which 
the  Infantry  dug  in.  German  ground  activity  increased  rapidly  as  the  Ger- 
man 89th  Division,  reinforced,  arrived  with  a  mission  of  containing  and 
destroying  the  bridgehead.  The  79th  had  established  a  perimeter  defense 
and  now  awaited  the  German  attack.  The  first  night  in  the  new  position 
was  the  blackest  we  had  ever-  seen.  It  rained  in  torrents.  As  night  fell  we 
made  a  reconnaissance  for  a  route  of  withdrawal,  in  case  retreat  became 
necessary,  and  we  marked  it  with  toilet  paper.  All  marking  for  blackout 
operations  was  done  with  toilet  paper. 

Christina  let  out  a  wild  shriek  when  somebody  brushed  against  him 
in  the  dark  and  punched  Vincent  and  Fragnoli  in  the  face.  The  rest  of  the 
battery  thought  Krauts  had  gotten  across  that  airstrip  for  certain  and  cut 
somebody's  throat  —  which  was  what  Christina  thought  as  he  defended 
himself.  Just  as  everyone  got  settled  in  their  pup  tents  out  of  the  rain  the 
barrages  began  to  come  down— dozens  of  them.  They  went  on  all  night. 
McBride  was  supposed  to  be  recording  one  fire  mission  as  it  came 
down,  using  a  flishlight  in  his  pup  tent.  After  battalion  had  finished  giving 
the  mission  and  Lieut.  Beatty  had  the  guns  alerted  to  take  it,  he  called 
to  McBride  to  read  him  back  the  mission.  McBride  said  sleepily,  "I  ain't 
got  no  pencil." 
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The  fifth  section  had  a  terrible  time  hauling  ammunition  to  the  guns. 
They  couldn't  see  where  they  were  going  and  stumbled  all  over  the 
woods  carrying  the  heavy  rounds.  LeFevre  was  left  in  the  ammunition 
trailers  with  a  flashlight  to  guide  the  carriers  back  to  them.  It  was  so 
dark  that  the  men  loading  the  guns  could  not  see  the  breech  recess.  About 
the  middle  of  the  night  the  GP  telephone  system  shorted  out  and  for  a 
time  we  had  to  give  the  commands  by  voice  until  the  break  was  found. 
Telephones  got  wet  and  stopped  working,  and  the  battalion  line  had 
more  cross-talk  than  most  of  us  had  ever  heard  before. 

That  night  convinced  us  that  we  had  to  have  some  place  for  the  GP 
section  where  we  could  keep  the  equipment  dry,  and  have  light;  a  place 
where  we  could  operate  efficiently  under  bad  weather  conditions.  The 
next  morning  we  began  converting  the  exec  truck,  a  three  quarter  ton, 
to  a  place  of  business.  We  installed  a  table  down  the  middle  of  it,  built 
boxes  inside  for  the  telephones,  built  shelves  for  our  firing  tables,  fans, 
and  such  equipment.  The  rear  end  of  the  truck  we  fixed  so  we  could 
black  it  out.  The  610  radio  was  left  inside  the  truck  to  work  off  the 
battery;  and  Rosales  rigged  up  a  light  off  the  battery  also.  From  then 
on  we  could  operate  our  fire  direction  as  well  in  bad  weather  as  in  good. 

The  gun  sections  also  found  that  they  had  to  have  a  place  of  business 
where  they  could  use  flashlights  and  keep  data  out  of  the  rain.  They 
first  developed  the  ammunition  pit  into  an  operation  center,  covering  it 
with  a  tarp,  and  then  as  the  weather  grew  bad  with  the  arrival  of  fall 
and  winter  each  section  began  erecting  a  long  tent  made  from  their  large 
tarp.  The  ends  they  closed  off  with  shelter  halves,  and  out  of  one  end 
they  ran  a  stove  which  kept  the  tent  fairly  warm. 

The  GP  crew  later  borrowed  a  command  post  tent  from  Battalion 
which  was  just  the  right  size  fasten  onto  the  rear  end  of  the  exec 
truck.  We  put  a  stove  in  this  and  had  a  place  large  enough  to  work  in. 
Actual  operations  were  conducted  in  the  rear  end  of  the  truck,  and  the 
tent  was  available  for  extra  individuals  who  had  to  be  around. 

From  this  night  on  until  the  end  of  the  engagement  the  battery  fired 
constantly.  The  Krauts  attacked  time  and  again  and  were  beaten  back  by 
small  arms  and  artillery.  Attached  to  us  was  the  largest  amount  of  sup- 
porting Corps  Artillery  we  had  ever  had,  and  all  of  this  was  concentrated 
behind'  us.  All  day  and  all  night  a  constant  stream  of  shells  came  whist- 
ling over  the  battery  position.  At  regular  intervals  one  of  the  batteries 
behind  us  fired  short,  the  rounds  falling  to  the  right  of  and  behind  num- 
ber one.  We  never  could  find  out  who  it  was.  Another  time  some  155  mm 
outfit  dropped  two  shells  into  the  trees  over  the  command  car  which 
was  to  the  left  of  the  fourth  section.  The  BC  party  was  knocked  flat  by 
the  concussion,  and  die  command  car  and  a  water  can  riddled.  There  infan- 
trymen manning  an  anti-tank  gun  a  few  feet  in  front  of  them  were  seri- 
ously wounded. 
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Sgt.  Smith  and  Sgt.  Osborne  went  back  to  the  water  point  and  got 
caught  in  a  Kraut  plane  raid  on  the  bridge.  They  stopped  the  car  and 
ducked  into  a  barn,  only  to  be  faced  by  a  bull  who  was  loose  and  spoiling 
for  a  fight. 

One  of  the  outfits  behind  us  was  a  Negro  artillery  battalion  and  when 
the  wind  was  right  we  could  hear  them  singing  as  they  prepared  to  fire 
each  round.  One  of  their  regular  chants  was  "Hitler  count  yo  men."  Out 
by  number  one  were  two  mortar  sections  which  fired  nearly  as  much  as 
we  did. 

Several  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  the  battery  was  a  tall  wooden 
tower  with  a  cabin  which  protruded  just  above  the  trees  on  the  edge  of 
the  airstrip.  From  it  the  Krauts  used  to  observe  the  results  of  experi- 
mental bombing  of  sheep  on  the  field.  It  made  an  excellent  observation 
post  for  the  battery.  The  only  disadvantage  was  that  close  enemy  shells 
shook  it  dangerously,  particularly  after  a  truck  drove  into  one  of  the  -guy 
wires  and  snapped  it.  It  was  from  this  post  that  Captain  Hinkle  cauqht 
a  company  of  German  infantry  in  an  open  field  and  wiped  it  out,  firing 
"A"  Battery. 

The  wire  section  developed  their  switchboards  into  a  communications 
center  for  the  sector  as  our  board  was  farther  forward  than  any  other  in 
the  battalion.  Sgt.  Schaefer  had  lines  from  each  of  the  three  battalion 
liaison  officers  who  were  with  the  Infantry,  and  lateral  lines  running  in 
every  direction.  Tapped  in  on  all  these  lines,  the  wire  section  entertained 
the  entire  battery  with  running  accounts  of  the  struggle  as  it  swayed 
back  and  forth  on  the  other  side  of  the  airstrip. 

Lieut.  Lee  took  his  crew  up  to-  the  First  Battalion  to  help  out  with! 
artillery  support.  He,  Harbison,  and  Tarangelo  were  dug  in  with  the  In-  [ 
fantry.  Each  had  a  separate  fox  hole.  A  shell  hit  a  wall  in  front  of  them  J 
killing  Harbison  and  Tarangelo  instantly,  while  by  some  quirk  Lieut.  Lee 
escaped  without  a  scratch  although  he  was  badly  shaken  up.  Several 
hours  later  when  fire  slackened  he  managed  to  evacuate  their  bodies  to  / 
the  rear.  -  r[T* 

Batteries  to  our  rear  were  shelled  heavily  by  the  enemy,  and  several 
times  the  Krauts  threw  barrages  on  the  air  strip  and  walked  them  half  way 
across  the  "field  toward  us.  But  they  never  actually  came  in  on  top  of  us. 
The  only  enemy  fire  we  received  in  the  position  was  small  arms  which 
occasionally  rattled  off  the  shields  and  whistled  through  the  trees.  Several 
times  when  the  situation  got  tight  in  front  of  us  we  rolled  the  bed  rolls, 
loaded  the  trucks,  and  backed  them  up  to  the  guns  in  case  the  position 
could  not  be  held.  But  all  attacks  were  repulsed. 

One  barrage  from  "A"  Battery  caught  a  German  night  attack  and 
smashed  it  less  than  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  Infantry.  Lieut.  Lee 
and  his  crew  had  fired  it.  After  three  days  of  intense  fighting,  the  German 
forces,  apparently  disintegrated,  and  what  was  left  of  them  withdrew.  The 


afternoon  of  the  29th  the  Battery  displaced  two  miles  forward  and  went 
into  position  on  the  edge  of  a  small  woods  in  a  very  soft  field.  It  rained 
all  that  night  and  the  ground  became  almost  impassable. 

The  woods  behind  the  guns  had  been  chopped  to  pieces  by  our  own 
240s.  From  the  way  the  situation  looked  when  we  arrived,  the  Krauts  had 


On  the  left  of  Sgt.  Kelly  is  Norton,  Kitchen  crew  personnel: 

half  hidden,  while  on  the  right  is  Monaco.  S/Sgt.  Schaeffer,  Cpl.  Blevins,  and  Cristina. 


had  machine  guns  concealed  in  the  area  as  well  as  a  number  of  bazookas. 
When  the  American  artillery  had  first  hit,  it  caused  casualties.  Then,  after 
the  wounded  had  been  tended,  another  barrage  hit  and  finished  off  the 
rest  of  them.  They  left  behind  several  dead,  parts  of  several  machine 
guns,  six  or  seven  bazookas  and  a  lot  of  personal  equipment.  It  was  like 
that  throughout  the  entire  area.  The  dead  Krauts  were  hauled  to  the  rear 
where  they  were  assembled  for  burial.  According  to  the  men  who  went 
back,  the  bodies  were  stacked  up  like  cordwood. 
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CHAPTER  7 


The  Second  Armored  Division  passed  through  us  during  the  afternoon, 
and  the  Division  was  transferred  from  the  Third  to  the  First  Army.  The 
next  mission  for  the  division  was  to  get  to  Belgium  as  quickly  as  possible. 
It  started  off  a  series  of  road  marches  the  like  of  which  we  had  never 
seen  before,  nor  were  ever  to  see  again.  It  resulted  in  a  handful  of  com- 
mendations from  Corps  and  Army  Commanders  for  rapid  and  successful 
movement,  while  we  were  never  sure  ourselves  just  how  we  had  managed 
to  move  at  all. 

The  Division  was  ordered  to  move  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  August, 
and  the  battery  got  up  before  dawn  in  an  effort  to  winch  the  guns  and 
trucks  out  of  the  mud  prior  to  the  time  we  were  scheduled  to  depart. 
Finally  the  battery  lined  up  on  die  road  in  time  to  strip  a  couple 
of  apple  trees  before  moving  out.  The  towns  close  by  our  position  had 
been  shelled  heavily  by  our  artillery,  and  the  people  left  in  them  were 
not  any  too  happy  at  the  cost  of  liberation. 

During  the  day  we  moved  along  by  bounds,  and  at  night  went  into 
position  near  Henonville  on  a  hillside.  During  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing the  Infantry  engaged  in  dozens  of  fire  fights  all  around  us.  Later 
things  quieted  down.  A  guard  from"  B"  Battery,  came  over  to  us  and  whisp- 
ered that  he  had  seen  shadows  moving  through  the  field  lo  our  right.  We 
built  up  a  firing  line  along  the  road  above  the  field  and  got  Sgt.  Schaefer 
to  speak  to  them  in  Kraut.  He  told  them  that  they  had  best  surrender 
quickly  or  they  would  be  attacked  by  artillery,  infantry,  panzers,  and  dive 
bombers  —  everything  that  Schaefer  could  think  of  at  the  moment.  We 
heard  a  voice  from  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  a  minute  later  ten  Krauts 
came  out.  with  their  hands  up. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  battery  hit  the  road  again,  stopping  only 
when  we  reached  the  Somme  river  where  the  Germans  had  blown  all  the 
bridges.  The  engineers  put  in  the  Somme  bridge  fairly  rapidly  but  it  took 
most  of  the  night  to  complete  bridges  over  the  heavy  net  of  canals  which 
ran  parallel  to  the  river.  The  batteries  lined  up  bumper  to  bumper  in  a 
field  on  the  east  bank  of  the  first  canal  and  waited  un  il  daylight.  Every 
time  a  German  plane  flew  over  we  prayed  he  wouldn't  drop  a  flare  and 
find  an  entire  division  huddled  in  a  few  small  fields. 

Towards  morning  it  began  to  rain  hard,  and  as  soon  as  daylight  came 
we  pulled  out  onto  the  road  and  parked  in  order  not  to  be  stuck  in  the 
fields.  Service  Battery  caught  up  to  us  with  gas  and  filled  the  tanks.  The 
mail  arrived,  one  of  the  largest  mail  calls  we  have  ever  had,  and  Jude 
went  from  truck  to  truck  along  the  column  distributing  packages  and 
letters.  At  noon  we  moved  out  again.  In  one  town  we  were  surprised  to 
hear  English  voices  yelling  at  us,  then  American,  and  finally  a  big  Negro 
who  hollared  "God  Bless  you  boys!  Is  any  of  you  from  Massachusetts"! 
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The  Krauts  had  had  a  big  internment  camp  nearby  and  had  left  it  un- 
guarded when  they  pulled  out. 

By  now  we  were  crossing  a  hundred  World  War  I  battlefields  —  the 
Somme,  Cambrai,  Mons,  etc,  —  late  in  the  afternoon  we  entered  a  heavily 
industrialized  section  where  we  drove  through  what  seemed  like  one  con- 
tinuous town  for  miles.  The  streets  were  jammed  with  thousands  of 
cheering  people.  At  one  time  in  the  evening  we  drove  on  the  left  side  of 
a  two  lane  road  while  the  30th  Division  was  driving  on  the  right  side. 
At  0200  the  1st  of  September  we  closed  in  Tournai,  Belgium  having  run  189 
miles  since  leaving  the  Seine  river.  At  this  point  all  of  us  were  completely 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  big  picture.  We  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  where 
we  were,  or  of  where  the  Germans  were,  nor  of  the  programs  of  any  unus 
other  than  our  own.  In  a  day  or  so  we  found  out  that  we  were  on  the  left 
of  the  First  Army,  and  consequently  on  the  right  of  the  British  Second 
Army.  We  knew  that  we  ourselves  were  out  of  gas,  and  we  heard  over 
the  radio  that  Gen.  Patton  had  called  for  planes  to  supply  his  spearheads 
with  maps  and  gas.  Beyond  that  we  hardly  questioned  our  present  position 
—  both  we  and  our  trucks  were  tired  and  enjoyed  the  rest  bivouac  in  the 
wood  to  the  fullest  extent.  We  had  inspections,  but  not  too  many  of 
them,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  pretty  Belgian  girls  who  were  glad  to  see 
us.  Jones  got  back  to  the  battery  while  we  were  here  after  a  long  stay 
in  the  hospital.  The  BC  recruited  three  Belgians  who  wanted  to  tag  along 
with  the  US  Army.  One  went  to  the  guns,  one  to  the  GP  and  one  to  the 
kitchen.  Some  of  the  men  saw  their  first  movie  on  the  continent  in  a 
barn  at  "C"  Battery.  Others  inspected  the  nearby  fortifications  of  the  so- 
called  Little  Maginot  Line. 

Rumors  circulated  after  a  few  days  of  idleness.,  and  the  hottest  of  them 
was  that  General  Patton  was  about  to  assault  the  Siegfried  Line  and  had 
made  a  special  request  of  SHAEF  for  the  79th  Division.  Whether  the 
rumor  had  any  basis  in  fact  or  not  we  never  learned,  but  shortly  there- 
after die  division  received  orders  to  move  south  to  the  right  flank  of 
the  Third  Army.  We  pulled  out  of  Belgium  the  afternoon  of  September 
8th  and  cut  back  into  France,  then  turned  south.  Around  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  Cambio,  who  was  driving  one  of  the  fifth  section  trucks  got 
separated  from  the  truck  in  front  of  him  and  took  a  wrong  turn  which 
headed  all  the  column  behind  him  for  Paris.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  later 
an  officer  in  Charlie  Battery  radioed  the  head  of  the  column  asking  which 
way  the  column  had  turned  at  this  particular  crossing.  Five  minutes  of 
fast  talking  cleared  up  the [  situation  and  one  officer  in  a  jeep  finally 
caught  up  to  the  fifth  section  truck  and  got  it  turned  around.  Several 
hours  later  tb«  column  was  together  again. 

Shortly  after  midnight  the  head  of  the  battalion  column  made  another 
wrong  turn  in  the  dark  and  we  pulled  up  short  in  the  middle  of  a  small 
town  looking  at  a  blown  bridge.  The  column  turned  around  in  a  French- 
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man's  front  yard  with  all  the  guns  and  trucks  driving  across  his  carefully 
trimmed  lawn.  He  leaned  out  of  a  second  story  window  in  a  nightshirt 
hollaring  bloody  murder.  As  fast  as  he  could  dress  he  came  down  stairs  and 
stood  on  his  front  doorstep.  By  that,  time  all  the  light  vehicles  of  Head- 
quarters Battery  had  rolled  through  his  yard  and  gun  trucks  were  roaring 
across  his  lawn  and  through  the  lavish  wrought  iron  gates.  One  of  the 
gun  sections  nicked  the  gate.  The  M51  a  few  seconds  later  pulled  part  of 
the  gate  off  the  hinges.  The  Frenchman  groaned.  At  the  tail  of  "A"  Battery 
the  40  mm  ack-ack  and  its  prime  mover  were  hurrying  to  catch  up.  The 
section  swirled  across  die  lawn,  took  down  the  gate,  the  gate  post,  and 
fifteen  feet  of  a  tall  brick  wall.  The  Frenchman  put  his  hands  to  his  face 
and  said  in  English,  "That  does  it"! 

By  0300  the  division  column  was  banked  double  and  sometimes  triple 
on  a  two  lane  road.  Traffic  was  at  a  dead  stop.  March  units  were  so 
mixed  up  that  the  Service  Battery  wrecker  which  normally  trailed  the 
battalion  was  in  front  of  "A"  Battery.  A  313th  ration  truck  halted  in  front 
of  our  fifth  section.  Engineers  separated  us  from  what  was  left  of  the  "C" 
Battery  column.  So  everyone  went  to  sleep  to  wait  for  daylight. 

In  the  grey  dawn  Battery  Commander's,  Company  Commanders,  Battalion 
Commanders,  and  Regimental  Commanders  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road 
as  traffic  started  to  move,  picking  their  trucks  out  of  the  mass  of  vehicles 
on  the  road.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  battery  commanders  had  assembled 
their  organizations  and  the  column  was  once  again  intact.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  the  vast  confusion  on  this  march.  It  was  a  long  march 
and  we  had  nowhere  near  enough  MPs  to  mark  it.  Because  of  the  distance 
involved  it  was  not  practical  to  use  our  own  men  as  markers.  Also  the 
divisional  signs  at  crossroads  were  difficult  to  find  at  night.  They  were 
tacked  onto  trees  and  telephone  poles  and  the  drivers  had  to  search  for 
them  with  a  flashlight.  The  drivers  were  tired  and  often  fell  asleep  at 
halts.  Then  when  the  column  moved  out  again  the  driver  would  still  be 
sleeping  peacefully  —  and  the  column  was  split.  Despite  the  adverse  con- 
ditions, and  speeds  as  high  as  forty  miles  per  hour  blackout,  we  had 
practically  no  accidents.  In  fact  we  had  far  more  accidents  under  normal 
conditions  after  the  war  was  over. 

We  reached  Reims  about  noon.  During  our  passage  through  the  city 
the  column  stopped  several  times  and  every  man  who  had  any  francs  t)n 
his  person  stopped  passersby  and  got  them  to  buy  champagne  for  him  at 
125  francs  per  quart.  We  halted  a  few  miles  east  of  the  city  to  gas  up. 
Our  stopping  point  was  a  world  war  battlefield  to  which  nothing  had  been 
done  for  twenty -five  years.  It  was  an  impressive  collection  of  assorted 
holes  in  the  ground  overgrown  with  grass  and  brush.  The  harshness  pf 
the  destruction  had  been  modified  by  the  work  of  time  until  the  lands- 
cape had  a  sort  of  unreal  softness. 

When  gassing  was  complete  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we 
started  out  once  more  and  cut  east  and  then  south,  coming  into  the  vineyard ' 
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country  for  the  first  time.  Shortly  after  midnight  we  reached  Joinville  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Marne  River.  We  crossed  the  river  and  bivou- 
acked for  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  a  narrow  valley  to  the  east,  going 
to  sleep  in  the  trucks. 

The  morning  of  September  11th  we  marked  up  the  maps  and  prepared 
to  take  off  for  the  east.  Sgt.  Miller  came  up  with  the  rations  before  we 
left  —  he  had  been  in  the  hospital  since  his  wound  in  Normandy  two 
months  before. 

Somewhere  far  to  the  south  of  LPs  the  7th  Army  was  driving  north 
after  the  Mediteranean  landings.  Between  us  and  the  7th  Army  were  a 
lot  of  Germans  as  we  took  up  the  extreme  right  flank  of  the  Third  Army. 
As  the  Division  drove  east  every  road  leading  south  was  blocked  by 
armored  cars  or  tanks  to  protect  us  against  any  sudden  thrust  on  the  part 
of  the  Krauts.  At  one  point  along  the  road  eight  tanks  were  emplaced  on 
the  north  side  of  the  road  and  firing  over  the  column  as  it  drove  east. 
It  felt  as  though  the  projectiles  were  just  clearing  our  heads.  According 
to  French  civilians  there  were  5000  German  troops  in  the  city  of  Chateau- 
neuf  which  was  only  two  or  three  miles  south  of  the  road  on  which  we 
were  moving. 

The  evening  of  September  11th  the  battery  reached  the  village  of  Chef  de 
Haut  where  we  went  into  position  in  a  hillside  orchard  with  "B"  battery 
just  to  our  left  front.  We  were  ten  miles  west  of  the  Moselle  River  and 
had  travelled  305  miles  since  leaving  Belgium.  The  315th  Infantry  had 
been  left  behind  to  clear  the  Krauts  out  of  Neufchateau,  while  the  314th 
Infantry  had  gone  ten  miles  beyond  us  to  capture  Charmes  and  seize  a 
bridgehead  over  the  Moselle.  The  313th  got  set  to  fight  it  out  around 
Mirecourt.  It  was  a  weird  sort  of  engagement.  Our  Infantry  began  fight- 
ing east,  shifted  to  fight  south,  ended  up  going  west  to  meet  the  315th. 
The  battery  had  to  shift  around  in  circles  to  keep  up  with  such  a  scheme 
of  maneuver.  One  night  truckloads  of  Germans  rode  into  a  town  where 
the  313th  had  settled  for  the  night  and  drove  down  the  main  street  past 
the  CP  before  they  were  discovered.  In  a  few  seconds  everyone  in  town 
was  shooting  and  bullets  flew  in  every  direction  until  the  Krauts  were 
rounded  up.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  division  killed  or  captured  an 
entire  German  division  of  six  thousand  men. 

The  battery  spent  three  of  the  four  days  in  this  area  in  position  at 
Frenelle  Le  Grand.  The  guns  were  emplaced  in  a  plum  orchard.  We  quickly 
found  out  that  in  Lorraine  plums  are  grown  solely  for  the  manufacture  of 
a  drink  called  Mirabelle.'  The  Frenchman  who  owned  the  orchard  used  to 
bring  us  a  bottle  of  Mirabelle  daily  until  the  day  he  requested  a  ten  man 
patrol  to  protect  him  from  German  Artillery  fire  while  he  gathered  up 
some  sheep  a  couple  of  hundred 'yards  from  us.  The  request  was  refused 
and  a  beautiful  friendship  was  terminated. 

,  After  the  area  was  cleared  the  battery  loaded  up  and  moved  toward 
Charmes,  going  into  position  on  a  very  wet  and  muddy  field  on  a  hillside, 
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prepared  to  cover  the  bridgehead  which  had  been  established  over  the 
Moselle  several  days  before.  The  first  position  became  so  muddy  and  un- 
comfortable that  we  displaced  across  the  highway  to  an  apple  orchard 
on  the  edge  of  the  little  village  of  Savigny.  The  battery  quickly  applied 
another  name  to  the  town  in  which  the  manure  piles  in  the  streets  were 
higher  and  nastier  than  in  any  village  we  had  seen  before.  To  top  it  off 
the  children  ran  all  over  the  place  barefooted!  Rations  were  changed  from 
ten-in-one  to  an  A  ration;  consequently  we  put  the  battery  kii.chen  back 
into  business.  It  proved  to  be  a  far  more  satisfactory  method  of  eating  in 
the  long  run.  However,  the  Kitchen  truck  had  been  used  for  a  storage 
truck  and  supply  truck  for  so  long  that  there  was  a  lot  of  agony  created 
when  the  extra  stuff  was  unloaded  on  the  owners. 

While  we  were  here  Bing  Crosby  came  to  the  Division  to  give  several 
shows,  and  some  of  the  men  in  the  battery  who  could  be  spared  from  the 
guns  were  able  to  go  over  to  "B"  battery  and  then  into  Charmes  to  see 
Tiim.  Also  QM  showers  were  set  up  and  the  battery  had  its  second  period 
of  bathing  since  coming  from  England. 

On  the  19th  a  German  column  was  reported  moving  northwest  from 
Rambervillers  which  was  a  city  a  few  miles  east  of  us.  This  presented 
a  threat  to  the  flank  of  the  division  north  of  us,  and  a  plan  was  rapidly 
devised  to  meet  it.  The  plan  meant  a  fast  march  order  for  us,  late  in  the 
afternoon.  As  it  grew  dark  we  reached  a  village  north  of  Charmes  where 
we  halted  and  loaded  up  with  doughboys.  The  night  was  as  black  as  the 
black  night  on  the  Seine,  and  one  truck  after  another  wandered  off  the 
road.  The  reconnaissance  parties  had  a  rugged  time  also,  running  into 
cavalry  outposts  and  trying  to  find  positions  in  the  dark.  The  battery 
drove  up  the  west  bank  of  the  Moselle  to  Bayon  where  we  crossed  the 
river  and  moved  east  to  Eineaux.  As  we  moved  into  our  position  we 
met  "B"  battery  gun  trucks  headed  toward  us.  Captain  Hinkle  and  Captain 
Thomas  had  both  reconnoitered  the  same  position  in  the  dark  but  reached 
it  by  different  routes.  "A"  Battery  was  farther  along  in  the  occupation 
and  put  its  guns  into  position  while  "B"  pulled  back  in  the  bushes  and 
went  to  sleep. 

At  daylight  we  received  a  fire  mission  from  Captain  Jenson,  Liaison  3, 
who  was  with  the  3rd  Battalion.  He  could  see  Kraut  vehicles  moving 
along  the  Xermenil  —  Luneville  road  and  wanted  to  stop  them.  The 
Krauts  were  moving  so  rapidly  that  he  finally  gave  up  with  the  105s  and 
tried  to  tear  up  the  road  with  155's.  That  of  course  did  not  work  either, 
but  the  Krauts  could  not  have  had  a  very  pleasant  time  on  that  road 
while  he  trying.  After  several  hours  things  quieted  down  and  we  got 
ready  to  displace  forward  since  we  were  already  firing  at  nine  or  ten 
thousand  yards.  The  Division  Artillery  Commander  had  moved  all  of  his 
Corps  Artillery  into  the  positions  in  front  of  us  so  that  we  had  to  wait 
for  the  Infantry  to  clear  a  little  farther. 
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Shortly  after  lunch  the  battery  moved  up  to  the  edge  of  a  dense  woods 
a  few  hundred  yards  west  of  Xermenil.  Between  the  time  the  position  was 
reconnoitered  and  the  time  the  battery  arrived  some  tanks  moved  into  it 
and  placed  their  tanks  in  the  cleared  places  we  had  cut  out  for  our  guns. 
Some  fast  talk  and  hot  words  flew  back  and  forth,  and  then  the  tanks 
agreed  to  move  out.  Actually  they  moved  across  to  the  other  side  of  the 
field  close  to  Xermenil,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  Krauts  dropped  some 
shells  on  them. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  displaced  forward  to  a  position  in  the  bottom- 
land of  the  Meurthe  river  this  side  of  Luneville.  At  the  time  the  battery 
moved  in  the  Infantry  was  still  in  Moncel  a  short  distance  to  our  right 
front.  At  Moncel  the  Infantry  knocked  off  nine  Kraut  tanks  in  a  quick  and 
brilliant  action.  The  outposts  on  the  edge  of  Moncel  heard  Kraut  tanks 
moving  in  front  of  them  all  night  but  the  noise  finally  stopped.  In  the 
morning  there  was  a  dense  fog  and  it  was  impossible  to  see  more  than 
a  few  feet.  Suddenly,  about  ten  o'clock  the  fog  lifted  —  and  the  doughs 
looked  right  down  the  muzzles  of  nine  Kraut  tanks  which  had  moved 
into  the  edge  of  town  during  the  night.  The  Infantry  opened  fire  at  once, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  wild  two  or  three  minutes  every  one  of  the  tanks 
was  knocked  out.  Several  were  hit  by  bazookas,  more  with  57  mm  AT 
guns,  and  one  was  blown  up  by  a  dough  who  climbed  on  top  of  it  with 
a  Bangalore  torpedo. 

We  stayed  in  this  position  for  nearly  a  week.  The  guns  were  separated 
from  the  GP  by  a  ditch  which  was  just  narrow  enough  to  jump  though 
Pontebbi  fell  headlong  into  it  one  day  while  coming  back  from  chow.  The 
kitchen  was  several  hundred  yards  behind  the  guns  in  a  clump  of  firs. 
The  Infantry  had  entered  and  was  fighting  in  the  western  half  of  the 
famous  Foret  de  Parroy.  The  rain,  fell  unceasingly.  The  river  rose  and  the 
third  and  fourth  sections  had  to  be  moved  to  get  them  out  of  the  water. 
Everyone's  clothes  and  everyone's  feet  were  wet  all  the  time.  We  were 
uncomfortable — one  can  imagine  the  conditions  under  which  the  Infantry 
fought.  At  least  we  had  hot  food  each  day  and  could  attempt  to  keep  dry 
in  .pup  tents,  but  the  Infantry  fighting  was  bitter  and  unrelenting.  Compton 
and  Lieut.  Dillehay  ran  into  a  German  coming  down  the  road  one  dark 
night.  A  flurry  of  pistol  shots  was  exchanged  but  as  far  as  they  knew  no 
one  was  hurt.  What  fire  we  received  in  this  area  was  not  effective  since 
it  was  off  to  the  right  rear. 

The  western  part  of  the  forest  was  cleared  by  the  28th,  and  the  battery 
moved  up  to  Jolivet  that  day.  As  we  pulled  into  position  we  heard  over 
the  GP  radio  an  urgent  call  for  fire  from  Lieut.  Dillehay.  As  rapidly  as 
possible  we  laid  the  guns  and  got  some  rounds  out  for  him.  The  guns 
fired  four  or  five  more  emergency  missions  before  battalion  even  had  a 
chance  to  register  us.  At  Jolivet  the  guns  were  on  the  edge  of  an  orchard, 
and  the  kitchen  was  back  in  an  old  barn.  The  Belgians  we  had  recruited 
became  discontented  with  their  pay  and  the  hard  life  in  general,  so  we 
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told  them  to  parti.  Luneville  was  only  three  or  four  kilometers  behind  us 
and  there  were  showers  in  the  Municipal  Bains  and  Douches.  The  movies 
were  running  also,  so  we  were  able  to  send  a  truckload  of  men  to  baths 
and  movies  almost  every  day  when  the  firing  wasn't  too  hot.  This  was 
the  only  time  we  ever  were  able  to  have  movies  regularly  while  we  were 
fighting. 

At  night  each  battery  had  several  defensive  barrages  on  data  sheets 
ready  to  be  fired  on  call.  Ammunition  was  prepared  for  these  with  the 
proper  powder  charge.  Always  there  were  harassing  missions  for  varying 
numbers  of  pieces.  Sometimes  one  gun  would  have  three  or  four  separate 
missions  to  fire  at  different  intervals  throughout  the  night.  Sometimes 
platoons  would  fire  similarly,  and  sometimes  the  entire  battery.  As  a 
result  of  this  constant  night  fire  the  gun  sections  quickly  learned  how  to 
do  the  job  in  an  easier  way  than  the  texts  provided.  For  example,  accord- 
ing to  the  book  it  takes  a  Sgt,  a  Corporal,  and  seven  cannoneers  to  fire 
a  howitzer.  Some  nights  one  private  with  earphones  did  the  gunning,  and 
another  loaded  and  fired  the  piece.  It  was  the  only  way  we  could  meet 
such  a  schedule  of  fires.  War  or  no  war,  a  man  has  to  sleep.  Occasionally 
a  platoon  would  be  assigned  a  road  on  which  to  fire  up  and  down  all 
night  in  order  to  prevent  the  Krauts  from  bringing  up  supplies.  Whenever 
an  important  target  was  located  all  the  artillery  in  range  would  be 
assigned  it  and  told  the  time  it  would  be  shelled— time  on  target.  This 
enabled  all  battalions  to  compute  and  account  for  the  difference  in  range 
and  muzzle  velocity  and  place  all  rounds  on  the  target  in  one  simul- 
taneous mass  of  fire.  We  called  this  a  TOT.  "C"  battery's  motor  park  was 
nearly  put  out  of  operation  when  a  P47  dropped  a  500  pound  bomb  a  few 
feet  from  ammunition  trucks.  It  was  a  dud. 

Colonel  Safford  had  returned  from  the  hospital  to  resume  command  of 
the  battalion  while  we  were  in  our  previous  position,  but  his  first  visit 
to  the  battery  since  his  return  was  made  in  this  position.  We  had  grown 
somewhat  negligent  about  digging  in  since  our  big  drive  across  France, 
and  the  Colonel  quickly  straightened  us  out  on  that,  reading  the  Gospel 
to  Lieut.  Beatty.  Every  man  in  the  battery  was  glad  to  see  the  Colonel 
come  back.  Florio  joined  the  battery  here  and  worked  for  a  time  at  the 
GP  and  then  joined  a  forward  observer  party.  Also  Taylor  returned  for  the 
first  time  from  the  hospital.  We  promptly  sent  him  back  to  the  hospital 
as  he  was  clearly  unfit  for  field  duty  as  a  result  of  the  wounds  he  had 
received  back  at  Cherbourg.  Fragnoli  became  sick  and  had  to  be  evac- 
uated. The  wire  section  got  hungry  while  in  this  position  and  managed 
to  eat  all  their  emergency  rations.  We  had  a  check  on  the  emergency 
rations  carried  in  the  trucks  several  weeks  later  and  the  wire  crew  just 
didn't  have  any  at  all  and  were  considerably  embarassed.  The  wire  section 
also  traded  or  lost  the  battalion's  phonograph— they  have  never  admitted 
what  actually  became  of  it. 
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As  the  Infantry  moved  through  the  forest,  fighting  every  inch  of  the 
way,  the  battery  displaced  forward  to  a  bald  hillside  north  of  Croismare 
just  behind  the  313th's  Cannon  Company.  The  GP  was  set  up  behind  a 
large  haystack  where  a  Kraut  halftrack  had  been  blown  up.  The  guns 
were  surrounded  by  duds  of  one  kind  or  another,  including  a  half-dozen 
500  pound  bomb  duds  which  had  buried  themselves  more  than  ten  feet 
underground.  The  switchboard  and  kitchen  were  in  a  fringe  of  woods  to 
the  left  of  the  guns.  Five  or  six  rounds  lit  in  the  position  and  scattered 
fragments  all  over  the  sections.  One  lit  almost  on  top  of  the  ack-ack, 
which  fortunately  had  been  thoroughly  dug  in.  The  wire  section  had  an 
extremely  difficult  wire  line  which  they  strung  entirely  overhead  because 
of  the  tanks.  Friendly  tanks  were  the  artilleryman's  worst  enemy  as  far 
as  communications  were  concerned.  After  the  wire  had  been  laid  over- 
head, shellfire  played  hell  with  it.  Sgt.  Schaefer,  Sgt.  Kleinhans,  and  Pfc. 
Gillham  were  later  decorated  with  the  Bronze  Star  for  their  work  in  the 
wire  crew  in  this  position. 

October  12th  the  battery  displaced  forward  again  to  its  final  Foret  de 
Parroy  position  which  was  above  Laneauville  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
forets.  The  guns  were  dug  into  old  world  war  positions.  It  rained  un- 
ceasingly while  we  occupied  this  position  and  it  became  almost  im- 
possible to  get  the  ammunition  trucks  to  the  guns,  so  we  constructed  a 
cordoroy  road  behind  the  gun  pits.  The  guns  also  erected  tarps  on  poles 
under  the.  camouflage  nets  to  keep  the  water  and  muck  out  of  the  pifs. 
Firing  was  every  heavy  and  at  times  we  ran  low  on  ammunition  at  the 
guns.  Whenever  this  happened  all  other  parts  of  the  battery  pitched  in  to 
help  the  fifth  section  carry  the  rounds  to  the  guns. 

Overcoats  were  issued  to  the  men  but  never  became  popular  except 
on  guard  late  at  night.  All  other  times  most  men  preferred  to  wear  the 
combat  jacket  with  as  many  other  things  under  it  as  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on. 

A  strong  counter-attack  came  at  dawn  on  the  21st  of  September.  It 
began  while  it  was  still  dark  and  lasted  until  long  af.er  daylight,  and  was 
thrown  back  only  after  desperate  fighting  by  the  Infantry.  The  battery 
fired  barrage  after  barrage  at  the  maximum  rate  of  fire  possible  for  some 
two  hours.  The  tubes  got  so  hot  they  could  not  be  touched,  and  the  paint 
peeled  off  them  in  long  ugly  strips.  The  fifth  section  could  not  possibly 
keep  up  with  the  firing,  even  with  the  assistance"  of  the  rest  of  the  men 
on  hand  in  the  battery;  so  doughboys  of  the  313th  Service  Company,  who 
had  some  trucks  parked  behind  us,  came  over  to  help  haul  ammunition. 
When  the  attacks  finally  were  beaten  off,  the  last  available  ammunition 
truck  was  unloading  behind  number  three. 

Shortly  after  this  the  44th  Division,  newly  arrived  from  the  States, 
came  up  presumably  to  relieve  us.  One  battery  went  into  position  on  a 
hill  behind  us  and  we  were  instructed  the  show  them  the  ropes.  They 
were  miserable  in  the  rain  and  mud,  never  having  operated  under  such 
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conditions  before,  and  they  seemed  to  be  doing  everything  the  hard  way. 
We  knew  then  that  we  had  come  a  long  way  from  the  outfit  that  landed 
at  Omaha  beach.  The  big  question  in  our  mind  was  whether  the  artillery 
would  be  relieved.  The  old  doctrine  we  had  been  brought  up  on  in  school 
said  that  the  artillery  was  never  in  reserve.  Consequently  for  a  time  it 
looked  as  though  the  high  command  might  be  convinced  that  we  didn't 
need  a  rest.  We  certainly  thought  we  did.  October  26  the  entire  division 
was  relieved  by  the  44th.  No  special  pains  were  taken  to  keep  the  relief 
secret  once  the  44th  infantry  had  taken  over  the  front,  but  for  once  the 
Krauts  didn't  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  what  was  going  on.  Several  days 
after  we  had  returned  to  a  rest  area  they  made  a  number  of  propaganda 
broadcasts  to  the  American  lines  using  loud  speakers  and  advised  the 
tired  and  hungry  soldiers  of  the  79th  Division  to  surrender  and  be  fed  a 
hot  meal. 

The  morning  we  were  relieved  the  biggest  problem  was  to  get  the 
guns  and  trucks  out  of  the  position.  Eventually  we  had  to  put  chains  on 
every  wheel  and  winch  each  gun  out  of  position.  By  the  time  the  battery 
was  lined  up  on  the  road  ready  to  take  off,  there  was  only  one  good 
winch  left  on  the  two  and  a  half  ton  trucks.  As  soon  as  we  had  the  trucks 
on  the  road  we  took  the  chains  off,  which  took  another  half  hour.  Finally 
we  got  started  and  headed  down  the  road  for  the  rest  area  which  was  to 
be  in  Blainville,  some  five  miles  from  Luneville.  Every  man  was  so  happy 
to  get  out  of  the  line  at  last  that  one  might  have  thought  that  the  war 
had  ended. 
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And  so  we  entered  Blainville,  covered  with  mud,  whiskers,  and  more 
mud.  The  kitchen  and  motor  park  were  down  in  a  factory  beside  the 
Meurthe  river.  The  rest  of  the  battery  was  billeted  in  French  homes  in 
our  part  of  town.  Rooms  had  been  found  and  assigned  out  by  the 
advance  party  which  had  made  arrangements  with  the  local  authorities. 
Everyone  made  friends  with  their  French  family  very  rapidly,  and  they 
in  turn  did  everything  possible  to  make  our  stay  there  as  pleasant  as 
they  could.  The  first  job  was  to  clean  up  our  clothing  and  equipment, 
after  which  we  worked  on  the  trucks  and  guns  to  get  them  in  good 
condition  for  an  inspection  by  the  colonel. 

Sgt.  Smith  had  been  evacuated  to  the  hospital  with  an  infected  hand 
in  the  last  Parroy  position,  and  at  Blainville  Sgt.  Dowdy  arrived  to  re- 
place him  as  Mess  Sergeant.  Combat  boots,  combat  jackets,  and  shoe-pacs 
began  arriving  to  equip  us  for  winter  fighting.  A  Red  Cross  Clubmobile 
stopped  in  the  area  one  day  to  give  us  coffee  and  doughnuts,  as  well  I 
as  American  jitterbug  music.  Esposito  got  one  of  the  Red  Cross  girls  to 
jitterbug  with  him  in  the  street  beside  the  Clubmobile.  It  rained  hard  for 
several  days  and  the  Meurthe  river  rose  until  the  factory  was  flooded 
and  the  kitchen  had  to  move  up  to  the  second  floor. 

We  had  a  telephone  call  fromJLieut.  Delb ridge  who  said  he  was  back 
at  a  reinforcement  depot  and  wanted  to  get  out  quick.  The  red  tape  in- 
volved in  getting  through  the  reinforcement  system  was  terrific,  and  by 
the  time  an  officer  or  soldier  had  been  shoved  around  for  a  couple  of 
months  he  was  ready  to  do  almost  anything  possible  to  get  back  to 
his  own  outfit  whether  they  were  fighting  or  not.  We  sent  a  car  back 
after  him  and  bluffed  several  sergeants  into  letting  him  go. 

One  of  the  activities  during  off  duty  hours  at  Blainville  was  fishing, 
although  the  methods  used  were  hardly  legal  either  by  army  standards 
or  by  game  warden  standards.  The  hand  grenade  is  the  .  modern  method, 
and  Sgt.  Tuily,  Sgt.  Kozac,  and  Ryan  used  it  with  great  effect  fishing 
in  the  Meurthe  river.  Nobody  discovered  them  because  they  would  pull 
the  pin,  drop  the  grenade  into  the  river,  and  the  sound  of  the  explosion 
was  muffled  under  -the  water.  Afterwards  the  fish  just  floated  quietly  to 
the  top. 

One  night  the  enlisted  men  in  the  battalion  got  together  for  a  battalion 
dance  which  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  local  school.  The  girls 
came  from  Blainville  and  from  the  surrounding  towns,  but  they  also 
brought  with  them  at  least  five  members  of  the  family  to  chaperon  each  I 
girl.  Those  were  the  only  terms  on  which  they  were  allowed  to  come. 
How  things  changed  when  we  got  into  Germany!  Christina  made  a  deal 
with  a  big  and  spooky  peasant  woman  to  carry  away  the  battery's  gar- 
bage for  her  pig,  and  every  time  she  came  down  to  get  the  garbage  she 
had  to  talk  to  Christina  for  one  reason  or  another.  Christina  was  ribbed 
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unmercifully  for  it,  although  he  took  off  at  u  dead  run  to  hide  whenever 
he  saw  her  coming.  Christina  ran  into  a  lot  of  deals  like  that  because 
he  was  very  quick  at  learning  a  language  and  was  always  able  to  get 
across  an  idea. 

One  day  we  took  a  howitzer  to  a  place  outside  the  village  where  there 
was  an  old  abandoned  Mark  IV  Kraut  tank  and  fired  various  kinds  of 
ammunition  at  it.  After  seeing  what  105  ammunition  of  any  type  did  to 
it  we  knew  that  our  guns  could  cause  plenty  of  damage.  When  the  105 


had  been  fired  we  fired  bazookas  and  rifle  grenades.  Sgt.  Baygents  was 
the  only  man  in  the  battalion  who  managed  to  get  good  results  out  of 
the  rifle  grenade,  but  the  bazookas  were  quite  effective. 

The  rest  period  ended  on  Armistice  day  as  the  division  painted  out 
insignia  and  removed  the  Lorraine  Cross  to  sneak  back  into  an  assembly 
area  close  behind  the  French  Second  Armored  Division.  For  several  days 
the  battery  had  been  sending  work  parties  forward  to  prepare  the  new 
position  near  Vauxainville.  After  dark  the  night  of  the  11th,  we  occupied. 
A  wet  snow  was  falling,  the  roads  were  slippery,  and  the  fields  were 
soft.  The  guns  had  to  be  placed  on  a  hillside  above  the  access  road  to 
the  position,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pull  them  up  the  hill  with  Rosales' 
exec  truck.  The  truck  was  just  not  powerful  enough  to  do  the  job  and 
so  we  supplemented  horsepower  with  the  pushing  and  pulling  of  every 
man  in  the  battery.  We  sorely  missed  the  Weasel  in  jobs  like  this  during 
the  winter.  The  Weasel  had  been  abandoned  back  in  France  and  left  for 
Ordnance  because  it  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  us  on  long  road 
marches  during  the  breakthrough.  The  kitchen  and  wire  sections,  as 
well  as  the  forward  parties,  were  in  a  large  building  across  a  creek  in 
front  of  the  guns.  They  shared  the  building  with  part  of  a  battery  of 
French  Armored  artillery  which  had  seized  the  building  sometime  bet- 
ween our  reconnaissance  and  our  occupation. 

Winter  settled  down  in  earnest,  and  the  effort  to  keep  comfortable 
and  be  able  to  do  the  job  became  greater  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
Some  military  observers  have  commented  on  the  seldom  noticed  fact 
that  a  great  part  of  an  army's  energies  are  devoted  to  the  simple  neces- 
sities of  keeping  alive.  The  men  built  shelters  out  of  ammunition  boxes 
and  stretched  their  shelter  halves  over  them.  Nearly  every  section 
quickly  acquired  a  stove  of  one  kind  or  another  and  continued  to  haul 
them  from  one  position  to  next,  abandoning  them  only  when  they  found 
a  better  stove.  Stoves  were  not  too  hard  to  find,  but  stove  pipe  was  a 
different  matter,  and  very  hard  to  get.  More  than  once  we  had  to  pacify 
irate  Frenchmen  who  complained  that  the  Americans  had  stripped  gut- 
ters from  their  houses  for  use  as  stove  pipe. 

We  .hauled  straw  to  line  the  tents  and  shelters  so  our  blankets  would 
not  absorb  the  dampness  and  mud  from  the  ground.  Often  in  Normandy 
we  slept  in  foxholes,  but  during  the  wet  period  of  the  Fall  and  Winter, 
shells  had  to  be  landing  on  top  of  a  man  before  he  would  dive  into  a 
hole  half  full  of  water.  Nevertheless  we  dug  the  holes  knowing  full  well 
that  there  comes  a  time  in  every  man's  life  when  a  foxhole  full  of  icy 
water  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  on  earth.  In  this  position  the  5th  sec- 
tion had  erected  a  shelter  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  from  which  the  guns 
were  shooting.  Every  time  the  battery  fired  the  5th  section  said  the  tops 
of  their  heads  were  nearly  blown  off  by  the  blast. 

Selection  of  positions  for  the  battery  became  a  difficult  matter.  If  we 
tried  to  go  into  the  muddy  fields  which  we  had  used  the  entire  summer. 
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we  got  the  guns  and  trucks  stuck  every  time.  Actually  we  ended  up 
by  invariably  selecting  positions  which  were  on  a  road  of  some  firmness 
which  would  supply  the  trucks  with  traction.  Camouflage  and  defilade 
became  secondary  affairs.  Later  when  the  ground  froze  our  mobility  was 
restored. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  for  the  79th  and  Second  French  Armored,  work- 
ing together,  to  effect  a  breakthrough  to  the  Alsatian  plain.  The  jump- 
off  was  successful  and  when  the  Infantry  advanced  the  battery  displaced 
forward  to  a  position  in  a  ploughed  field  near  Ancerviller.  The  first 
section  promptly  got  stuck  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  field,  but  the  others 
were  able  to  get  in  all  right,  and  later,  with  the  help  of  other  trucks,  we 
got  the  first  in  also.  The  road  in  front  of  us  ran  up  on  a  hilltop  where 
the  enemy  was  maintaining  close  artillery  surveillance;  every  time  an 
American  truck  tried  to  go  over  the  hill  the  Krauts  would  drop  in  four 
or  five  rounds.  That  act  went  on  for  an  entire  afternoon  and  supplied 
us  with  considerable  entertainment  as  we  speculated  on  what  each  truck 
would  do.  Some  of  them  went  right  on  through  and  so  far  as  we  knew 
and  could  see  none  of  them  got  hurt.  However,  some  of  the  drivers 
figured  it  was  too  hot  and  turned  around  and  raced  down  the  hill.  There 
was  a  crossroads  in  front  of  us  and  the  gutters  of  the  road  were  well 
mined  by  the  Krauts.  One  ack-ack  man  got  his  leg  blown  off  fooling 
around  them. 

Taylor  came  back  again.  He  met  Captain  Hinkle  and  said,  "Here  I  am." 
Captain  Hinkle  grinned  at  him  and  said,  "Here  you  go."  And  back  went 
Taylor  for  the  last .  time  —  the  medics  never  tried  to  return  him  to  duty 
again. 

On  the  19th  we  moved  up  to  a  hilltop  short  of  Barbas.  As  we  occupied 
the  position  all  elements  of  the  Infantry  and  armor  moved  ahead  and  we 
were  out  of  range  almost  at  once.  The  guns  were  out  in  a  field  behind 
a  woods  and  the  GP  was  set  up  in  a  finger  of  brush  which  ran  out  into 
the  field.  Sgt.  Simpson,  senior  chief  of  the  gun  sections,  who  had  been 
having  trouble  with  his  stomach  for  more  than  a  year,  became  quite 
sick  in  this  position  and  we  had  to  send  him  to  the  hospital.  Sgt.  Gieras- 
cimowicz  became  the  staff  sergeant,  and  Wright  became  a  gunner 
corporal.  Snellgrove,  who  was  perhaps  the  oldest  gunner  in  the  battalion 
in  point  of  service  was  promoted  to  sergeant  and  took  over  the  3rd 
section.  Censoni  came  back  from  the  hospital  —  he  had  been  wounded 
in  the  strafing  back  in  central  France,  and  Lynch,  who  had  taken  his  place, 
was  sent  to  "C"  Battery. 

On  the  20th  of  November  the  79th  and  the  Second  French  broke  loose 
and  the  battery  hit  the  road  to  follow  the  Infantry.  We  started  out  late 
in  the  afternoon  and  were  still  on  the  road  after  dark,  passing  through  a 
town  in  which  every  building  was  afire  and  blazing  fiercely.  A  hard  rain 
began  falling  and  the  roads  became  as  slick  as  glass.  About  eleven 
o'clock  that  night  we  passed  through  Hattigny  and  were  instructed  to  halt 
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on  the  other  side  of  town.  The  fields  were  so  wet  and  soft  that  it  was 
impossible  to  take  the  battery  off  the  road;  so  the  BC  did  the  next  best 
thing  and  picked  a  narrow  lane  which  had  a  reasonable  rock  foundation 
and  which  ran  up  a  steep  hillside.  We  ran  the  trucks  up  the  hill  until  they 
started  to  slip  and  could  go  no  farther,  then  parked  there  for  the  night. 
The  kitchen  had  a  hot  meal,  and  especially  hot  coffee  ready  for  us.  After 
everyone  had  eaten  they  got  back  in  the  trucks  and  slept  as  best  they 
could,  one  on  top  of  the  other  —  all  except  Kimple  and  Abnernathy. 
Abernathy  made  a  practice  of  , pitching  a  pup  tent  everywhere  he  stopped 
for  the  night  no  matter  what  kind  of  a  night  it  was.  That  is  how  Jude  got 
so  many  dents  in  his  helmet  —  Abernathy  drove  tent  pegs  with  it  in  the 
dark, 

Late  the  next  day  the  column  rolled  again  and  reached  the  village  of 
Hesse  after  dark  where  the  battery  bivouacked  in  the  middle  of  a-  155 
howitzer  battery  position.  The  155s  belonged  to  a  battalion  of  the  44th 
Division  which  had  just  taken  Sarrebourg  the  previous  day  and  was  await- 
ing orders  to  move  on  east.  The  23rd  we  reached  Arzviller  in  a  down- 
pour of  rain  and  camped  on  a  hilltop,  getting  as  many  men  as  possible  into 
a  barn  to  sleep.  The  kitchen  fed  out  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  Arzviller  and 
Captain  Hinkle  gave  us  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  entering  German 
territory  and  fraternization.  A  battery  of  105mm  guns  occupied  an  adjoin- 
ing field  and  we  looked  them  over  with  interest  as  they  were  the  first 
of  their  type  we  had  ever  seen  —  and  very  dirty  guns  they  were  too. 
Arzviller  was  the  first  town  we  had  seen  which  looked  definitely  German 
in  construction  with  timbered  houses  and  neat  white  painted  flower 
boxes.  We  later  found  that  Alsace  was  more  German  than  French  in 
appearance  although  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  population  seemed  to 
be  pro-French.  However,  we  also  found,  all  the  way  through,  that  the 
population  was  always  friendly  to  the  winning  army,  a  natural  if  not  practi- 
cal sentiment. 

The  morning  of  the  25th  as  we  prepared  to  move  out,  some  sort  of  a 
battle  was  in  progress  to  the  north  of  us  as  we  could  hear  sporadic  small 
arms  and  artillery  fire.  The  105  gun  battery  went  into  position  and  began 
to  fire;  however,  we  never  did  learn  what  they  were  shooting  at  for  we 
took  off,  also  to  the  north.  When  we  reached  the  Sarrebourg-Saverne  east- 
west  highway,  the  column  turned  east  and  began  climbing  into  the  Vosges 
mountains  through  Phalsbourg  and  into  the  Saverne  Pass.  The  French 
Second  Armored,  in  a  brilliant  move,  had  sneaked  through  the  mountains 
by  means  of  a  narrow  and  obscure  pass  and  hit  the  main  passes  from  the 
rear,  surprising  the  German  troops  manning  them.  The  defenses  thus  cap- 
tured at  no  great  cost  were  excellent  and  could  have  held  us  up  for  some 
time.  There  were  several  large  anti-tank  ditches,  a  network  of  trenches, 
and  a  great  many  brand  new  88s  sunk  into  concrete  emplacements.  The 
Krauts  had  stored  immense  quantities  of  munitions  in  the  forests  which 
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extended  through  the  mountains,  and  these  were  captured  with  scarcely 
a  shot  being  fired. 

Prior  to  our  departure  from  Arzviller,  the  1st  battalion  of  the  313th  had 
been  detached  from  the  division  and  attached  to  the  French  division.  We 
heard  nothing  but  rumors  from  it  for  many  days,  but  later  learned  that 
they  had  entered  Strasbourg  along  with  the  French. 

By  late  afternoon  we  had  crossed  the  mountains  and  halted  in  column 
temporarily  on  the  road  just  west  of  Mommenheim.  While  we  waited  there 
for  the  Infantry  to  clean  up  a  group  of  Krauts  that  had  split  the  column 
in  front  of  us,  a  lone  German  gun,  probably  a  75,  began  dropping  shells 
along  the  column  and  about  forty  of  fifty  yards  off  the  road.  One  man  in 
"C"  battery  was  killed.  It  is  a  rough  feeling  to  be  in  a  motorized  column 
halted  along  a  road  and  to  have  the  enemy  firing  on  you.  We  judged  at 
first  that  the  road  was  under  enemy  observation.  However,  when  the  gun 
did  not  correct  its  constant  deflection  error  we  realized  that  it  was  firing 
at  random. 

At  dusk  the  road  was  clear  again  and  the  column  moved  on.  Unfortun- 
ately, as  the  battery  entered  Brumath,  trucks  from  79th  Division  Head- 
quarters Company  cut  into  the  column  and  separated  our  battery  from 
"B"  battery  in  front  of  it.  The  road  was  not  marked  and  when  we  got 
moving  again  the  MPs  on  two  corners  had  no  idea  of  where  the  310th 
batteries  were  supposed  to  go.  Lieut.  Beatty  saw  Captain  Quillian  standing 
on  a  corner  in  Brumath  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  the  battalion  was 
supposed  to  go.  He  didn't,  but  advised  going  east  until  we  either  ran  into 
the  battery  commanders  or  the  Krauts.  We  just  guessed  whenever  we 
came  to  a  crossroads,  and  at  last  through  pure  luck  ran  into  the  BC 
waiting  for  us  on  a  street  corner  in  the  small  village  of  Gudertheim.  The 
guns  went  into  position  in  fields  beyond  the  north  edge  of  town  at  the 
end  of  a  long  sunken  road.  The  kitchen  and  other  parts  of  the  battery 
were  quartered  in  houses.  As  we  arrived  we  found  an  Infantry  outpost 
beside  the  barn  in  which  we  put  the  kitchen.  The  BC  tried  to  talk  them 
into  moving  out  beyond  the  battery,  but  the  doughs  said  that  in  the  town 
they  had  been  posted  and  in  the  town  they  would  stay. 

The  first  night  in  the  position  we  were  shelled,  for  nearly  an  hour,  most 
of  the  shells  landing  just  behind  guns  and  between  us  and  Baker  Battery 
which  was  in  position  several  hundred  yards  behind  us.  The  pup  tents  of 
the  gun  sections  were  badly  cut  up  by  flying  fragments,  but  nobody  was 
hurt.  As  the  Infantry  shifted  around  clearing  different  areas  in  front  of 
us:  we  had  to  shift  the  guns  in  the  position.  Due  to  this,  plus  some  bad 
guesses  by  the  executive,  Tully  had  to  move  his  gun  four  times  within 
a  few  days.  Because  it  rained  almost  constantly  in  this  area  all  such 
moves  had  to  be  accomplished  by  use  of  winches  and  air-strip  mats  which 
we  carried  on  the  gun  trucks. 

For  the  first  time  since  leaving  the  Seine,  enemy  aircraft  swept  over  us 
strafing  and  bombing.  The  ack-ack,  grown  fat  and  lazy  from  inactivity, 
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were  caught  napping  by  the  Krauts  and  didn't  shoot  down  a  single  plane 
for  several  days.  The  311th  Field  Artillery  had  two  batteries  in  position 
in  front  of  a  woods  to  our  right  rear.  Soon  after  their  occupation  they 
discovered  the  woods  were  full  of  Krauts  trying  to  escape  through  their 
positions.  Using  all  their  Small  arms,  .50  caliber  machine  guns,  and  anti- 
aircraft, guns,  the  311th  fired  ihto  the  woods  and  finally  forced  the  Krauts 
to  give  up.  Sgt.  Kozac  and  several  other  men,  thinking  they  heard  a  radio 
in  a  house  near  the  kitchen,  searched  the  place  from  top  to  bottom  on  the 
track  of  a  secret  transmitter.  All  they  found  were  indignant  Alsatians. 

In  the  following  days  the  Infantry  took  up  a  line  facing  Weitbruch  and 
Kurtzenhousen  and  dug  in  to  hold  pending  the  arrival  of  other  divisions 
on  our  left  flank,  which  was  exposed  for  many  miles.  When  it  became 
apparant  that  no  other  troops  were  going  to  cover  the  flank  for  some  time, 
and  that- the  Krauts  were  likely  to  make  an  attack,  we  prepared  with- 
drawal positions  to  be  used  if  necessary.  The  three  firing  batteries  of  the 
battalion  dug  in  positions  in  a  clearing  in  the  center  of  the  Foret  de 
Brumath.  The  threat  ceased  when  other  units  moved  up  and  the  flank  was 
covered.  All  of  the  operations  in  Alsace  up  to  the  final  Colmar  operation 
the  next  year  were  carried  out  with  strictly  limited  numbers  of  troops  and 
small  reserves  in  comparison  with  the  other  Allied  armies  to  the  north 
of  us. 

When  the  Infantry  attacked  and  cleared  Gries"  the  battery  displaced 
forward  to  that  village.  Sgt.  Compton  won  the  Bronze  Star  for  carrying  a 
wounded  dough  to  safety  under  heavy  shelling.  At  Gries  the  GP  was 
placed  in  a  house  for  the  first  time.  The  third  section  had  to  cut  down 
about  twenty  apple  trees  to  clear  its  fields  of  fire,  and  the  other  sections 
chopped  down  their  usual  quota  of  telephone  poles.  By  this  time  wood 
was  getting  scarce  and  the  men  had  all  discovered  that  'nothing  burns 
quite  as  well  as  telephone  poles  sawed  into  short  logs  and  split  down 
to  stove  size. 

The  314th  Infantry  was  now  attacking  Hagenau  while  the  313th  continued 
to  drive  northeast  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  keeping  back  from  the 
river  itself.  As  the  advance  continued  the  battery  moved  up  to  a  position 
in  the  middle  of  a  pine  woods  near  Oberhoffen  where  the  ack-ack  dis- 
covered some  kaput  Krauts  with  field  glasses  and  watches  untouched. 
Captain  Allen  and  Lieut.  Lee  had  a  lot  of  missions  during  the  afternoon 
up  around  Soufflenheim  and  the  battery  fired  direct  for  them  for  nearly 
three  hours,  using  our  own  fire  direction  on  a  number  of  missions.  We 
had  a  deflection  error  in  the  guns  which  we  were  never  able  to  find  alth- 
ough we  checked  every  possible  source  of  error;  but  since  all  the  missions 
that  afternoon  were  observed  fire  it  didn't  make  any  difference.  Normally 
it  is  easy  to  put  one's  finger  on  errors,  but  once  in  a  while  an  unac- 
countable error  creeps  in  a  particular  position  for  which  it  is  impossible  to 
account  by  checking  survey  and  laying. 
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That  afternoon  Captain  Allen  sent  word  to  us  that  Sgt.  Kozac  had  been 
killed,  and  McBride  wounded.  They  were  members  of  Lieut.  Lee's  crew. 
Kozac  was  forward  with  the  Infantry  for  the  first  time.  Lieut.  Lee  was 
badly  shaken  up  by  the  same  shell  and  a  wall  near  which  he  was  stand- 
ing collapsed  on  him.  He  remained  as  a  forward  observer  for  several 
weeks  and  then  had  to  be  evacuated  as  his  back  was  more  seriously  in- 
jured than  he  had  thought. 

When  Soufflenheim  was  cleared  that  evening  the  battery  displaced  for- 
ward and  went  into  position  in  a  field  to  the  west  of  the  town.  The  Ha- 
genau  forest  was  to  our  left  flank  beyond  the  field  in  which  we  were 
placed,  and  the  forest  had  not  yet  been  cleared  of  Krauts.  The  doughs 
had  set  up  an  anti-tank  gun  firing  through  the  middle  of  the  position  and 
also  had  laid  a  mine  field  where  the  road  ran  into  the  forest.  We  covered 
the  road  with  the  ack-ack  and  arranged  to  switch  a  couple  of  howitzers 
in  case  the  Krauts  tried  any  funny  business  during  the  night. 

As  we  finished  laying  the  guns  it  began  to  rain,  and  the  rain  came  down 
in  torrents.  The  ack-ack  men  quickly  got  the  M  51  and  its  truck  stuck  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  in  front  of  the  guns.  It  rained  all  night  and  the  M  51 
nearly  went  out  of  sight.  In  the  morning  we  reconnoitered  a  position  a 
few  thousand  yards  ahead,  but  the  reconnaissance  was  cancelled  as  it 
became  apparent  that  the  doughs  were  meeting  no  strong  resistance  and 
were  going  to  drive  on  down  the  river.  As  soon  as  the  engineers  com- 
pleted a  bridge  in  front  of  us  the  battery  moved  forward  in  column  with 
the  313th.  We  stopped  and  went  into  position  temporarily  at  Konigsbruch 
to  cover  the  advance  in  case  it  ran  into  any  trouble. 

Konigsbruch  was  our  first  look  at  major  field  fortifications  of  the  Magi- 
not  line,  and  there  were  two  large  fortifications  close  to  the  guns.  The 
Maginot  Line  took  a  lot  of  knocking  in  the  newspapers,  but  there  wasn't 
anything  wrong  with  the  Line  itself.  It  wasn't  crumbling  away  by  any 
means,  and  was  carefully  sited  and  well  built  —  the  main  objection  we 
found  to  the  Line  was  that  the  defenses  were  sited  on  the  best  ground,  in 
the  rear  of  which  there  was  seldom  ground  on  which  it  was  possible  to 
establish  field  fortifications  capable  of  containing  a  penetration.  After  two 
hours  at  Konigsbruch  the  battery  was  ordered  forward  and  passed  the 
rest  of  the  column  to  go  into  position  north  of  Kesseldorf.  We  immediately 
began  firing  into  Selz  where  the  313th  had  seized  a  foothold.  We  had  quite 
a  famous  registration  that  evening  by  an  observer  from  another  battery. 
He  said  over  the  radio  he  was  adjusting  on  the  corner  of  a  cemetery  wall 
and  claimed  to  have  gotten  three  target  hits  in  succession.  Knowing  our 
weapon  and  its  wide  dispersion,  we  knew  that  he  was  giving  us  a  lot  of 
malarky  and  told  him  so. 

In  the  morning  the  Germans  had  withdrawn  again  and  the  advance  con- 
tinued north.  The  battery  drove  through  Selz  and  on  through  the  woods 
north  of  the  town  to  a  position  in  a  field  beside  the  highway  east  of 
Shafflehouse.  Charlie  battery  was  right  behind  us.  They  had  a  telephone 
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line  running  across  in  front  of  their  position  which  interferred  with  their 
field  of  fire.  Not  having  any  climbers  with  which  to  climb  one  of  the 
poles  and  the  cut  the  wires,  they  tried  to  bring  down  the  line  by  chopping 
down  a  pole.  The  pole  swung  back  and  forth  suspended  by  a  couple  of 
strong  wires,  the  weight  making  it  too  dangerous  to  cut  the  wires  when 
the  climbers  did  arrive.  All  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  we  watched  them  cut 
down  one  pole  after  another  until  the  combined  weight  of  eight  or  nine 
of  them  finally  brought  down  the  line. 

The  wire  section  had  a  truck  accompanying  the  Infantry  as  it  advanced. 
The  wiremen  laid  the  wire  with  one  truck  and  picked  it  up  with  another. 
They  had  a  busy  day.  Usually  when  the  doughs  were  moving  rapidly  we 
made  no  effort  to  keep  in  communication  other  than  by  radio.  In  the 
evening  we  moved  up  to  Witzenbach  where  the  guns  went  into  position  on 
a  steep  forward  slope.  The  hill  was  so  steep  the  aiming  circle  was  about 
fifty  feet  below  the  guns  and  the  sights  could  not  be  depressed  sufficiently 
to  see  the  instrument.  We  had  to  put  in  a  new  placemark  in  order  to  lay 
the  battery  on  the  base  angle  given  us  by  battalion.  By  this  time  we  were 
running  into  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with  the  panoramic  sights  on  the 
howitzers.  They  fogged  so  badly  the  gunners  had  a  difficult  time  laying 
their  pieces.  Our  only  field  expedient  was  to  warm  the  sights  one  at  a 
time  over  a  stove.  Many  times  we  sent  them  to  Ordnance  for  drying  and 
resealing  but  it  seldom  did  any  good.  The  stove  in  the  GP  tent  set  the 
place  on  fire  and  it  was  put  out  only  after  considerable  water  had  been 
thrown  around.  The  tent  was  supposed  to  be  fireproof. 

We  moved  to  Neeweiler  the  following  day  as  the  doughboys  entered 
Lauterberg.  The  guns  went  in  on  the  reverse  slope  to  the  right  of  the 
cannon  company  which  had  arrived  shortly  before  we  did.  The  Infantry 
established  a  bridgehead  over  the  Lauter  river  and  seized  the  towns  of 
New  Lauterberg  and  Berg  in  German  territory.  On  the  17th  of  December, 
after  staying  two  days  at  Neeweiler,  the  battery  rode  north  across  the 
Lauter  river  and  passed  the  border  sign  which  said,  "You  are  now  entering 
Germany  through  the  courtesy  of  the  79th  Infantry  Division."  Battery  "A" 
of  the  310th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  was  the  first  battery  in  the  division 
to  enter  German  territory.  The  Infantry  moved  from  New  Lauterberg  and 
Berg  into  the  woods  where  they  ran  head-on  into  the  Siegfried  Line  defen- 
ses which  were  very  formidable  at  this  point.  Actually  this  section  of  the 
line  was  the  last  of  the  entire  Westwall  to  fall  during  the  grand  Allied 
offensive  the  next  spring.  Meanwhile  the  Infantry  began  to  probe  the 
pillboxes  and  work  into  the  outer  defenses. 

As  the  trucks  pulled  into  the  position  the  Krauts  threw  in  a  half  a  dozen 
rounds  —  it  was  sort  of  a  warning  of  what  was  yet  to  come.  The  position 
was  in  a  large  depression  in  the  ground  just  south  of  the  woods,  a  depres- 
sion which  while  only  twenty  feet  deep,  saved  us  a  devil  of  a  lot  of  enemy 
fire.  The  guns  could  not  be  dug  in  because  that  would  have  increased  an 
already  high  minimum  elevation;  so  we  did  the  next  best  thing  and  sur- 
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rounded  them  completely  with  parapets  of  ammunition  boxes  filled  with 
soil  and  banked.  Deep  ammunition  pits  were  dug  and  the  pits  themselves 
were  thoroughly  parapeted  and  separated  from  the  gun  pit  proper.  The 
cannoneers  all  constructed  deep  covered  foxholes,  and  also  banked  dirt 
around  their  sleeping  tent.  The  battery  was  ready  to  do  business  with  the 
Krauts  —  and  as.  we  found  —  the  Krauts  were  ready  to  do  business  with 
us.  The  Infantry  was  pounding  its  way  up  to  the  tremendous  anti-tank 
ditch  which  ran  through  the  woods.  We  were  actually  in  a  salient  and 
the  Germans  were  able  to  fire  on  us  from  three  sides,  and  fire  they  did. 
They  threw  in  the  first  large  masses  of  artillery  we  had  seen  the  Germans 
use.  Some  of  these  concentrations  landed  on  a  road  junction  a  few  yards 
from  the  edge  of  our  depression  and  the  "overs"  spilled  into  the  position. 
Much  more  crashed  down  on  the  Infantry  struggling  in  the  woods,  striking 
the  trees  and  exploding  in  deadly  air  bursts. 

The  Krauts  counter-attacked  with  tanks  and  infantry  unceasingly  and 
we  dug  bazooka  pits  on  the  top  of  the  bank  in  front  of  us  since  the 
howitzers  would  be  useless  against  tanks  from  their  position.  The  ack-ack 
failed  to  move  a  truck  away  from  their  gun  and  put  it  in  the  motor  park. 
Eight  or  nine  rounds  dropped  in  the  area  of  the  GP  one^  morning  and  the 
motor  of  the  truck  was  riddled.  The  other  two  batteries  of  the  battalion 
were  well  to  our  rear  and  received  far  heavier  shelling  than  we  did.  Day 
and  night  we  listened  to  the  Kraut  shells  passing  overhead  and  crashing 
in  the  "B"  and  "C"  battery  positions.  "A"  was  so  close  to  the  Infantry  that 
the  Germans  probably  did  not  expect  a  battery  to  be  where  we  were. 
That  was  true  many  times.  The  Infantry  took  a  beating,  and  the  supply 
routes  and  key  points  well  to  the  rear  took  a  beating,  but  if  we  put  the 
battery  in  close  behind  the  doughs  we  seldom  were  hit. 

Since  we  were  in  Germany  we  had  even  less  scruples  about  foraging 
than  we  had  in  France  and  we  had  our  first  fresh  German  meat  served 
as  steaks  and  pork  chops.  The  gun  sections  ran  out  of  rags  for  cleaning 
the  guns  and  borrowed  curtains  and  linen  from  torn  up  houses  nearby.  The 
kitchen  had  accumulated  several  hundred  boxes  of  matches  which  it  was 
unable  to  give  away,  and  the  cooks  decided  to  get  rid  of  them.  Unfortun- 
ately they  threw  them  in  the  fireplace  of  a  house  nearby  and  set  the 
chimney  on  fire.  The  smoke  rose  in  a  tremendous  column  straight  up  in 
the  air,  and  in  direct  view  of  the  Krauts.  We  thought  sure  that  the  Krauts 
would  lay  two  or  three  battalions  in  on  the  smoke  figuring  that  they  had 
started  a  fire.  A  few  rounds  did  come  in  but  they  evidently  decided 
against  working  the  area  over.  The  kitchen  went  into  the  doghouse  for  a 
long  time. 

The  engineers  lent  us  a  bulldozer  for  a  few  hours  and  we  moved  the 
GP  over  to  one  edge  of  the  depression  and  dug  a  hole  for  both  the  tent 
and  the  truck.  The  next  morning  we  found  that  the  old  position  had  been 
torn  up  by  shells. 
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The  Infantry  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  attempting  to  cross  the 
ditch  when  suddenly  the  whole  attack  was  abandoned.  Von  Rundsted's 
grand  offensive  in  the  Ardennes  Forest  had  broken  loose  and  threatened 
to  roll  up  the  entire  Allied  line  in  the  north.  Troops  had  to  be  shifted 
north  from  Alsace  and  since  we  had  few  enough  troops  for  the  job 
previously,  it  was  impossible  to  mount  further  attacks.  December  23rd  the 
battery  made  its  first  withdrawal  since  coming  to  France.  The  ground  had 
frozen  during  the  night,  and  the  morning  was  cold  and  cloudy;  before 
daylight  everyone  was  packed  and  coupled  up  —  the  fifth  section  attempt- 
ing to  carry  a  large  mattress  back  for  every  member  of  the  sec  don.  No 
one  could  understand  exactly  why  we  were  pulling  back  from  ground 
which  had  been  bought  so  dearly,  although  there  was  a  vague  threat  in 
the  wintry  air.  Leaving  a  few  minutes  early  we  recrossed  the  Lauter  river, 
passed  the  sign  which  had  so  proudly  marked  the  border,  and  returned 
to  our  old  position  at  Neeweiler.  Just  as  our  last  vehicles  cleared  Lauter- 
berg  the  enemy  dropped  a  tremendous  barrage  on  the  main  streets  of  the 
town.  It  started  to  snow. 

We  all  understood  or  felt  that  this  small  retreat  was  only  a  matter  of 
days,  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  offensive  which  would  naturally  con- 
tinue. Part  of  .  the  reason  for  this  was  that  none  of  us  had  any  comprehen- 
sion of  the  magnitude  of  the  counter-offensive  in  the  north,  nor  of  the 
dangers  of  our  own  position.  Less  than  an  hour  after  we  reoccupied  our 
position  "C"  battery  pulled  in  a  few  hundred  yards  to  our  left,  and  as 
they  did  a  German  gun  across  the  river  dropped  in  a  half  a  dozen  rounds 
which  just  cleared  the  barn  in  which  we  were  eating.  Another  man  in 
Charlie  was  killed.  The  snow  continued  and  soon  the  bare  and  windy 
countryside  was  covered  wLh  a  heavy  white  blanket.  The  Infantry  pulled 
back  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Lauter  river  and  dug  in,  but  before  they 
blew  the  bridge  the  Mess  Sergeant  and  fifth  section  went  back  into  New 
Lauterberg  for  potatoes  and  fire  wood. 

Christmas  day  the  battery  was  detached  from  the  battalion  and  moved 
south  to  Eberbach  where  we  were  assigned  the  mission  of  supporting  the 
79th  Recon  Troop  which  was  covering  the  Rhine  flank  between  Lauter- 
berg and  Selz.  We  dug  in  the  guns  in  a  frozen  hollow  on  the  east  edge  of 
the  village.  Liaison  was  established  with  the  Recon  Troop  CP  which  was  in 
the  schoolhouse  at  Mothern,  and  we  kept  one  of  the  battery  observers  with 
them  at  all  times.  The  wire  section  laid  a  double  line  from  the  battery 
to  Mothern,  and  the  radio  section  put  in  a  radio  relay  station  at  Witzen- 
bach  in  case  the  wire  communications  were  knocked  out.  We  did  not 
care  to  take  any  chances  since  the  river  was  covered  so  thinly  that  the 
smallest  Kraut  patrol  could  cross  the  river  with  scarcely  any  opposition. 
Six  inches  of  snow  covered  the  ground,  and  a  cold  spell  had  set  in  which 
would  not  abate  until  the  end  of  January. 

The  executive  post  or  GP  was  set  up  in  a  house  behind  the  guns  instead 
of  in  the  usual  tent  in  order  that  it  would  be  easy  to  organize  a  battery 
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fire  direction  center  and  be  able  to  work  day  and  night.  All  positions  and 
targets  had  to  be  plotted  on  charts  and  maps,  and  we  had  to  compute 
our  own  metro  messages  and  apply  corrections  to  each  mission  we  fired. 
During  the  entire  time  we  were  at  Eberbach  there  were  strong  prevailing 
winds  from  the  east,  and  since  we  were  shooting  at  extreme  ranges  we 
always  had  a  tremendous  correction  to  apply  to  the  range.  Christmas  Eve 
we  selected  two  towns  across  the  river  in  Germany  which  we  could  reach 
and  fired  a  battery  ten  rounds  on  them  at  midnight  just  to  give  them  a 
taste  of  the  war.  — * 

Lieut.  Delbridge  and  his  crew,  Basco,  CantreU,  and  Florio,  spent  the 
first  few  days  down  at  the  Mothern  CP  and  were  strafed  by  Kraut  planes 
almost  as  soon  as  they  got  there.  Lieut.  Delbridge  selected  a  basepoint  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  just  in  front  of  him  and  adjusted  the  battery 
on  it;  afterwards  he  worked  out  several  barrages  with  the  Recons  which 
could  be  fired  on  call  in  case  the  Krauts  crossed  the  river. 

All  Of  the  battery  except  the  guns  were  billeted  in  houses  in  Eberbach. 
We  attempted  to  do  this  the  remainder  of  the  winter  on  the  theory  that 
the  Krauts  were  trying  to  make  life  as  miserable  as  possible  for  us  and 
it  was  therefore  up  to  us  to  be  as  comfortable  as  we  could.  The  guns 
had  the  hardest  time  of  all  the  sections  from  the  point  of  view  of  living 
quarters.  The  constant  fire  missions  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  live 
anywhere  but  right  beside  their  guns,  and  we  only  had  them  in  houses 
twice  during  the  entire  campaign.  Unless  a  house  was  right  beside  a  gun 
there  just  wasn't  time  for  the  cannoneers  to  get  to  their  posts. 

On  a  small  hill  in  front  of  the  guns  we  found  two  completely  undamaged 
German  88s  together  with  more  than  50  rounds  of  ammunition.  Corps 
hauled  one  of  the  guns  away  immediately,  but  left  the  other  for  us  to 
play  with.  Using  the  aiming  circle  as  a  sort  of  a  sight,  and  making 
other  devious  calculations,  we  laid  the  gun  on  a  German  town  across  the 
river  which  was  out  of  range  for  the  105.  Every  so  often  somebody  in 
the  battery  would  throw  in  a  couple  of  shells  just  to  keep  the  Krauts  on 
the  ball.  This  88  aroused  the  interest  of  Division  Artillery  for  some 
reason  and  they  kept  sending  word  of  places  where  the  executive  could 
obtain  more  ammunition  for  it.  The  messages  were  sent  by  the  General 
and  couched  in  such  phrases  that  it  was  necessary  for  Lieut.  Beatty 
to  take  a  jeep  or  a  truck  five  or  six  times  to  track  down  these  reported 
Kraut  munition  dumps.  One  dump  the  General  told  us  of  was  75  mm 
ammunition,  one  was  a  different  size  of  88  ammunition,  one  dump  con- 
sisted of  empty  shell  cases  piled  neatly  beside  the  road.  All  in  all  we 
never  got  a  round  more  of  ammunition  for  the  88  despite  all  the  chatter 
from  higher  headquarters. 

.The  wire  section,  after  laying  more  than  24  miles  of  wire,  joined 
forces  with  the  radio  relay  station  occasionally  and  carried  on  interesting 
activities  in  Witzenbach  which  have  not  been  revealed  as  yet  except 
for  Gilham  who  was  tripped  up  by  an  unlucky  whim  of  fate.  It  is  suffi- 
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cient  to  say  that  the  Alsatian  Schnapps  was  excellent  and  further  that 
the  Alsatian  Schnapps  was  plentiful.  Scherer,  Flynn,  and  several  other 
wiremen  received  permission  to  take  a  small  passenger  car,  which  Hull 
had  found,  back  to  Guederheim  where  they  had  established  a  small 
social  bridgehead.  Unfortunately  they  had  a  flat  on  the  way  back,  and 
were  forced  to  drive  the  last  six  miles  on  the  rim.  Hull  groused  bitterly 
about  this  for  the  next  six  months. 


Sgt.  Kelly  (later  1st  Sgt.),  Cpl.  Knickerbocker, 
and  S/Sgt.   Compton  smile  upon  request. 


Our  position  was  well  back  from  the  river,  a  matter  of  necessity, 
since  otherwise  we  would  have  been  unable  to  cover  the  broad  front 
required  by  our  mission.  However,  the  disadvantage  was  that  our  rany^ 
did  not  extend  deep  into  Germany  across  the  river.  To  compensate  for 
this,  one  gun  was  taken  up  near  the  river  each  day  to  fire  25  rounds 
or  so  at  any  target  we  felt  like  shooting.  Usually  Sgt.  (now  Lieut.) 
Griffith  took  the  gun  out  on  this  job.  Heath  had  his  foot  injured  and 
had  to  be  evacuated  one  day  when  the  gun  rolled  back.  A  battery  of  8 
inch  howitzers  with  a  code  name  of  Strawberry,  and  a  battery  of  240s 
with  a  code  name  of  Rattlesnake,  occupied  positions  near  us.  They  were 
supporting  the  Infantry  to  the  north  who  held  the  main  line  of  resistance. 
We  laid  telephone  lines  to  their  fire  directions  and  whenever  they  were 
not  busy  with  their  primary  mission  they  would  shift  the  big  guns  around 
and  shoot  for  Biscuit  Red  Able.  In  this  manner  we  hatched  up  our 
supreme  present  for  the  Krauts  during  the  Christmas  season  —  a  TOT 
on  a  couple  of  towns  when  the  New  Year  arrived. 

-  We  also  used  the  big  guns  to  fire  on  the  German  pillboxes  across  the 
river.  These  pillboxes  lined  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine,  one  about  every 
two  hundred  yards,  and  except  for  chance,  they  were  impossible  to  hit 
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with  a  105,  much  less  to  damage.  New  Year's  day  the  battery  had  an  OP 
set  up  in  the  roof  of  the  Church  at  Munchhouse  and  Lieut.  Frick,  Lieut. 
Beatty,  Cantrell,  Basco,  and  Florio  peered  through  cracks  in  the  roof 
firing  8  inch  guns  at  a  pillbox  six  hundred  yards  away  while  civilians 
chanted  High  Mass  in  the  church  below  them.  Every  time  Rattlesnake  said 
"on  the  way!"  over  the  phone,  they  reached  for  the  schnapps  bottle  and 
then  glued  their  eyes  back  to  the  observing  instruments.  They  brought 


The  Red  Cross  clubmobile  with  its  two  pretty 
attendants  and  a  large  part  of  "A"  Battery. 


three  rounds  down  on  top  of  the  pillbox,  direct  hits,  but  all  they  did  was 
turn  the  pillbox  black  with  powder  burns.  Undoubtedly  any  Krauts  inside 
had  a  headache  for  some  days  after  for  the  concussion  must  have  been 
terrific. 

After  the  last  war  we  read  stories  about  Germans  using  churches  for 
observation  posts.  Being  civilians  we  didn't  think  that  was  right.  Actually 
throughout  the  campaign  both  German  and  American  artillerymen  used 
church  steeples  whenever  possible  as  they  afforded  the  best  and  often 
the  only  observation  for  miles  around.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  an  artil- 
leryman isn't  going  to  use  the  best  observation  possible  to  fire  on  the 
enemy  and  support  his  own  Infantry,  is  crazy  and  has  never  fought  a  war. 

One  night  a  German  patrol  crossed  the  river  and  blew  up  two  of  our 
light  tanks  down  by  the  river.  Several  times  we  fired  barrages  on  the 
Krauts  when  they  attempted  to  cross,  and  one  night  all  hell  broke  loose 
as  we  fired  one  barrage  after  another  on  call  from  the  observers.  We 
broke  up  a  seventeen  man  Kraut  patrol  with  one  barrage,  but  the  others 
were  more  or  less  wasted,  being  fired  on  what  was  reported  as  a  cross- 
ing but  what  actually  was  a  dog  which  had  run  into  booby  traps  and 
trip  flares,  setting  off  the  whole  works. 
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New  Year's  Day  there  was  a  big  alert  on  parachutists  and  on  gas.  We 
were  warned  to  carry  the  gas  mask  and  to  be  alert  for  possible  airborne 
landings.  The  Ardennes  offensive  had  been  stopped  up  north,  and  the 
Germans  shifted  their  weight  for  a  full  scale  offensive  in  Alsace,  the  first 
attacks  being  far  to  our  left  in  another  division  sector,  the  Bitche  area. 
They  drove  a  deep  salient  in  the  American  lines  which  began  to  threaten 
our  line  of  commuications  through  the  Saverne  Pass.  Anticipating  this 
we  were  instructed  to  prepare  certain  positions  in  our  rear  along  the  old 
Maginot  Line  to  which  we  could  withdraw.  Griffith,  Earlywine  and  Koonce 
spent  one  day  digging  in  an  OP  for  the  battery  in  the  Maginot  Line. 

Jan  1st  Captain  Hinkle  left  the  Battery  for  the  battalion  staff  where  he 
took  over  Captain  Allen's  job  as  liaison  officer  with  the  1st  Battalion,  313th 
Infantry,  and  Lieut.  Beatty  succeeded  him  as  "A"  battery  commander. 
Lieut.  Frick  came  to  us  from  Baker  Battery  and  took  over  Lieut.  Delbrid- 
ge's  crew  and  job  as  forward  observer,  while  Lieut.  Delbridge  became 
the  battery  executive. 

General  Wahl,  then  the  Division  Artillery  Commander,  came  by  several 
times  to  see  how  we  were  getting  along  by  ourselves,  and  once  thought 
he  had  found  one  of  our  .50  caliber  machine  guns  unguarded.  Just  as  he 
was  about  to  lay  hands  on  it,  O'Rourke  poked  his  head  from  a  door  a 
couple  of  feet  away  and  let  him  know  the  gun  belonged  to  us.  The  Gen- 
eral left  without  any  further  comment,  much  to  everyone's  relief.  During 
this  time  a  dummy  position  was  constructed  north  of  Selz,  supposedly  to 
impress  the  Germans  with  how  much  artillery  we  had  waiting  for  them 
should  they  attempt  a  crossing.  As  it  developed  they  were  not  too  impres- 
sed because  they  made  a  crossing  of  the  Rhine  just,  below  Selz  less  than 
a  week  later,  which  turned  into  another  very  serious  threat  to  our  positions. 

Pressure  increased  in  the  Bitche  Sector  and  the  salient  formed  by  the 
79th  Division  became  tactically  untenable,  even  without  an  attack  by  the 
enemy;  consequently  plans  were  made,  first  to  withdraw  to  the  Maginot 
Line;  second,  to  the  Moder  River  line  north  of  Hagenau;  and  third,  to 
the  Vosges  Mountains,  abandoning  the  Alsatian  Plain.  Orders  for  the 
withdrawal  were  issued  just  before  noon  on  the  2nd  of  January.  During 
the  afternoon  we  packed  up  our  equipment  as  inconspicuously  as  possible. 
Just  before  dark  we  blew  the  88  (we  had  no  wheels  for  it)  by  jamming  a 
round  down  the  muzzle  and  firing  one  through  the  tube.  This  blew  off  the 
muzzle  in  fine  fashion  and  nearly  brained  Lieut.  Beatty  who  had  pulled 
the  long  lanyard,  and  Huhan  who  had  just  finished  asking  whether  it  was 
safe  or  not.  Afterwards  the  third  section  fired  two  rounds  of  105  at  the 
carriage  at  a  range  of  200  yards.  The  two  rounds  of  charge  seven  blew 
that  gun  into  a  thousand  pieces;  springs  sailed  all  over  the  area. 

During  the  afternoon  we  had  checked  with  the  Infantry  to  be  sure  that 
they  didn't  blow  any  bridges  before  we  crossed  as  we  were  to  be  the 
last  battery  out.  Kitchen,  fifth  section,  and  other  parts  of  the  battery 
moved  out  after  dark;   the  guns  waited  until  0430  in  the  morning  of 
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the  3rd  and  then  left  Eberbach  —  a  grim  and  silent  portion  of  the 
retreating  army.  We  arrived  in  our  new  position  just  as  the  frozen 
dawn  came;  the  guns  were  spread  out  in  a  field  between  Niederbetch- 
dorf  and  Kuhlendorf.  Almost  as  soon  as  it  was  light  the  Battery  com- 
manders went  on  reconnaissance  with  the  Colonel  to  locate  positions 
for  the  second  withdrawal  position  at  Hagenau.  The  batteries  were  slated 
to  make  the  move  the  next  evening  after  dark.  However,  when  we 
returned  to  the  battalion  we  found  that  the  second  withdrawal, had  been 
suspended  and  we  were  to  fight  it  out  where  we  were. 

Doornbos  slipped  while  carrying  ammunition  that  morning  and  broke 
his  leg.  Because  it  was  so  cold  and  barren  in  our  positions,  Captain 
Thomas  and  Lieut.  Beatty  went  up  to  Kuhlendorf  to  try  to  secure  better 
shelter  for  the  two  batteries.  They  divided  the  town  into  two  parts, 
"A"  taking  the  east  part,  while  "B"  100k  the  west  part.  Later  on  in 
morning  of  the  4th  both  batteries  moved  up  to  Kuhlendorf.  The  guns 
were  dug  in  in  a  little  orchard  on  the  northeast  side  of  town  and  the 
rest  of  the  battery  billeted  behind  in  the  houses.  When  the  plan  for 
the  second  withdrawal  was  still  in  effect  Sgt.  Prather  had  gone  down 
to  Hagenau  to  fill  up  the  maintenance  truck  with  gasoline  which  the 
dumps  were  giving  to  whoever  would  take  it.  The  plan  called  for  blowing 
all  of  the  Scores  which  had  been  accumulated  at  Hagenau  for  the  offen- 
sive into  Germany  because  there  was  neither  the  time  nor  the  trans- 
portation to  get  it  out.  Happily,  the  change  in  plans  enabled  Seventh 
Army  to  save  all  of  it. 

The  roads  at  this  time  were  crowded  with  pitiful  streams  of  French 
refugees  who  had  gotten  wind  of  the  retreat  and  were  trying  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  army.  They  had  received  the  Americans  as  liberators  and  knew 
what  to  expect  from  the  Germans  should  they  be  on  hand  at  their 
return.  They  moved  on  foot,  on  bicycles,  or  pushing  tiny  carts  piled 
high  with  household  goods,  and  walked  for  miles  until  they  reached 
a  railhead  where  the  army  provided  a  few  refugee  trains  back  into 
Lorraine. 

The  5th,  6th  and  7th  of  January  were  spent  in  digging  deep  pits  for 
the  guns  and  deep,  covered  foxholes  for  the  cannoneers.  Two  guns  were 
sent  up  each  day  to  Oberrodern  to  harrass  as  deeply  into  enemy  lines 
as  possible,  and  to  try  and 'delay  reconstruction  of  the  bridges  and  other 
facilities  we  had  blown.  Meanwhile  five  infantry  battalions  from  the 
79th  had  been  detached  and  sent  to  reinforce  other  divisions  in  the 
Biiche  sector,  while  two  regiments  of  the  42nd  Infantry  Division  were 
attached  to  the  79th  to  replace  them.  It  was  not  a  fair  trade.  One  42nd 
regiment  held  the  Maginot  Line  northeast  of  Hoffen;  the  3rd  Battalion, 
313th  held  from  Hoffen  to  Stundweiler;  the  242nd  Regiment  held  from 
the  hills  south  of  Stundweiler  to  the  southeast.  Third  Battalion,  315th 
was  assembled  around  Hoffen,  while  the  2nd  Battalion,.  315th  was  held 
in  reserve. 
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DEFENSE  OF  THE  MAO  SNOT  LINE 


RITTE  RSHOFE  N  -  H  ATT  EN 


0   0    0  DEFENSIVE  LINE       *™  JAN  +5 
 MAX  PENETRATION  UNTIL  WITHDRAWAL 

OF  21  JAN  4-5 
^  ENEMy  PATROL  ACTIVITIES 

j  nrATlfiN  OF  310  BATTERIES  INITIALLY  TILL  21  JAN     FORWARD  OBSERVERS 
HQ    -     NIE  DE  RBE  TJ  CHDOR.F '         T7*,CK    -  OBERROEDERN 
A     -   KUHLENDORF-SCHWABWuLER  D/LLEHAy-  RITTERSHOFEN 

B   -  kuhlendorf-schwabwiller     b  baker  oberroedern 

C     -    NIEDERBETSCHDORF-SURBOURG        WILSE  -  T>ILBOX6(W0MDED) 

C  ELLIN6HAM-STUNDWILLER," 
5  ESS  0  MS'  H  ATT  EN 


Early  the  morning  of  January  7th  the  enemy  attacked  the  3rd  Battalion, 
313th  with  infantry  and  tanks.  The  gun  sections  fired  all  but  thirteen 
rounds  of  our  ammunition  in  assisting  to  repell  this  attack  before  Service 
Battery's  trucks  could  get  up  to  resupply  us.  The  attacks  were  continued 
through  the  8th  and  then  discontinued  after  the  Germans  had  lost  almost 
an  entire  division  in  casualties.  Despite  the  tremendous  superiority  of 
the  Krauts  in  that  sector,  they  made  no  penetration  of  the  3rd  Batta- 
lion's position  at  any  time. 

The  9th  the  Germans  commenced  an  attack  on  the  242nd  Infantry 
sector  and  on  the  10th  broke  through  their  Maginot  defenses  with  tanks, 
infantry,  and  flame  throwers.  The  2nd  battalion,  315th  was  rushed  into 
Hatten  to  stop  the  breakthrough  and  successfully  maintained  a  foothold 
in  the  town.  But  they  were  surrounded  and  swallowed  up  in  the  general 
collapse.  The  enemy  held  most  of  Hatten  and  now  sent  tanks  and  in- 
fantry down  the  road  to  Rittershoffen. 

About  all  that  was  in  Rittershoffen  at  the  time  was  the  Headquarters 
of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  315th,  while  the  battalion  itself  was  in  Hatten 
and  cut  off,  and  some  TDs  which  were  being  rushed  up.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  it  looked  as  though  the  enemy  would  be  able  to 
overrun  both  Rittershoffen  and  Kuhlendorf.  One  of  our  guns  had  been 
sent  to  Ordnance  that  morning  for  repair,  so  we  only  had.  three  guns 
in  battery.  The  guns  themselves  were  pulled  from  the  pits  and  set  up 
in  the  open  fields  to  the  east  of  Kuhlendorf  to  cover  the  road  and  other 
approaches  to  the  town.  We  put  all  our  bazookas  out  on  our  flanks  and 
placed  .50  caliber  machine  guns  in  a  pillbox  along  the  road.  We  also 
had  the  ack-ack  M51  which  would  be  valuable  against  infantry.  The 
last  preparation  was  to  leave  one  man  with  an  incendary  grenade  in 
each  of  the  gun  pits  to  destroy  the  fuzes  in  case  we  should  be  ^overrun. 
Then  we  sat  back  to  wait  developments.  They  were  not  long  in  coming. 
The  battalion  air  observers  were  watching  for  the  Krauts  and  when 
they  started  into  Kuhlendorf  from  the  eastern  side  of  town  one  of  the 
observers  fired  a  number  of  missions  direct  with  us  and  we  knocked 
out  a  half-track.  As  well  as  shooiing,  the  air  observers  were  giving  us 
a  running  account  of  the  progress  of  the  attack  in  the  area  and  reported 
whenever  Kraut  tanks  or  other  vehicles  were  destroyed. 

As  we  awaited  developments,  the  3rd  Baitalion,  315th  Infantry  passed 
through  the  position  headed  for  Rittershoffen.  We  were  more  than  glad 
to  see  them.  By  evening  this  Infantry  battalion  was  established  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  Ritterhoffen.  Captain  Hinkle  was  the  liaison  officer 
with  the  Infantry  and  Lieut.  Dillehay  and  his  crew,  Compton,  Koonce 
and  Coolis,  were  the  observers.  Compton  said  it  Was  quiet  when  they 
first  got  into  town,  but  during  the  night  the  Krauts  attacked  and  the 
remaining  42nd  Division  troops  in  the  town  withdrew.  Coolis  wore  a  ring 
which  he  had  taken  from  an  SS  soldier  many  months  before.  It  had  an 
SS  symbol  on  it,  and  thinking  that  he  might  possibly  be  captured  he 
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decided  that  he  had  better  throw  the  ring  away.  Unfortunately  despite 
his  struggles  he  was  unable  to  get  it  off  his  finger. 

Our  wire  crew  ran  a  line  down  the  Kuhlendorf— Rittershoffen  road 
the  same  evening.  In  the  morning  Lieut.  Dillehay  went  back  to  the 
church  where  he  had  had  an  observation  post,  opened  the  door,  and 
saw  a  churchfull  of  Krauts  at  port  arms  running  through  the  pews. 
He  came  out  of  the  church  like  a  bolt  of  lightning.  Lieut.  Frick,  our 
other  observer  and  his  crew,  Florio,  Cantrell  and  Basco,  were  established 
in  a  pillbox  on  the  left  shoulder  of  the  penetration  near  Oberrodern. 
They  stayed  in  the  pillbox  nearly  eleven  days  without  shaving,  often  cut 
off  from  the  main  body  of  troops  to  their  rear.  When  they  finally  came 
out  they  were  all  bearded  and  black,  black  with  gas  fumes,  soot  and  the 
powder  from  the  Kraut  shells  that  struck  the  pillbox  repeatedly. 

Enemy  jet  planes  appeared  over  us  frequently,  and  their  bombing 
was  extremely  accurate,  one  bomb  taking  the  roof  off  of  the  BC's  house 
a  hundred  yards  behind  the  guns.  The  only  casualties  were  one  sheep 
and  two  of  our  trucks.  The  ack-ack  had  very  poor  effect  on  the  jets, 
although  a  few  days  later  one  of  the  sections  shot  down  the  first  jet 
plane  in  the  ETO.  For  the  most  part  the  fire  fell  far  behind,  and  it 
was  pitiful  to  watch  the  jets  run  rings  around  the  P47s. 

The  morning  of  the  11th  it  became  apparent  that  the  Infantry  in 
Rittershoffen  was  taking  a  beating  of  the  worst  sort  and  that  very 
possibly  it  could  not  hold  out  much  longer.  All  during  the  previous  night 
and  the  early  morning  of  the  11th  the  enemy  shelled  the  frontline  towns 
and  the  fields  around  them  with  a  greater  volume  of  continuous  fire 
than  we  had  ever  before  experienced.  From  thirty  to  sixty  rounds  per 
minute  were  falling  for  hours  at  a  time.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  heavy  fire  began  falling  in  our  part  of  Kuhlendorf,  two  more 
trucks  were  hit,  many  buildings  struck,  and  rounds  fell  all  through  the 
gun  positions,  cutting  the  telephone  lines  to  the  guns  several  times. 
The  latrine  took  a  direct  hit  which  completely  demolished  it. 

The  BC  made  a  reconnaissance  for  a  new  position  north  of  Schwab- 
•weiler  and  selected  a  position  in  a  creek  bottom  where  there  was  a 
small  amount  of  flash  defilade.  Meanwhile  it  became  apparent  that  if 
we  didn't  get  out  of  Kuhlendorf  soon  we  might  never  get  out  at  all 
since  our  trucks  would  be  destroyed.  The  fact  that  the  guns  were  dug 
in  so  thoroughly  that  only  a  direct  hit  could  hurt  them  kept  us  from 
sustaining  any  severe  casualties.  Just  before  noon  battalion  ^released 
the  battery  and  with  the  assistance  of  service  battery  trucks,  a  "B"  battery 
truck,  and  several  trips  of  our  own  trucks,  we  managed  to  get  out  of 
the  position  —  all  except  for  Sgt.  Steele  who  went  to  sleep  after  break- 
fast and  just  never  woke  up  until  after  we  had  gone.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon we  sent  back  after  him  and  found  him  still  there  confidently  waiting 
for  rescue. 
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The  wire  section  ran  a  new  line  from  Battalion  Headquarters  in 
Niederbetchdorf  up  to  Rittershoffen,  laying  it  entirely  cross-country  since 
the  road  net  was  being  shelled  so  heavily  that  no  wire  could  possibly 
stay  in.  The  line  ran  up  a  valley  between  the  Kuhlendorf — Rittershoffen 
road,  and  the  Niederbetchdorf — Rittershoffen  road.  The  valley  ended 
about  eight  hundred  yards  from  the  western  edge  of  Rittershoffen  which 
was  marked  by  a  small  shell-torn  orchard  behind  which  one  could  see 
the  smashed  and  smoking  buildings  of  the  town.  The  eight  hundred  yards 
from  the  valley  to  the  town  was  a  barren,  snow  covered  plateau  which 
was  constantly  exposed  to  enemy  artillery,  mortar,  and  small  arms  fire. 
This  telephone  line  was  maintained  from  the  11th  to  the  21st  and,  during 
that  period,  was  the  sole  wire  communication  between  Rittershoffen  and 
the  ou.side  world.  The  line  was  cut  by  fire  on  an  average  of  thirty  times 
a  day,  and  often  as  rapidly  as  one  break  would  be  spliced,  enemy  shells 
would  cut  the  line  again  both  in  front  and  behind  the  working  crew. 
The  breaks  in  the  line  were  hunted  down  by  the  wire  section  day  and 
night,  no  matter  how  bad  the  weather,  nor  how  hot  the  enemy  fire. 
The  only  time  the  line  was  left  out  over  night  was  the  night  some 
armored  troops  laid  a  minefield  across  the  plateau  with  super-sensitive 
British  mines  and  were  then  unable  to  tell  us  where  the  field  was.  The 
colonel  decided  to  use  radio  until  morning  when  we  would  be  able  to 
see  where  we  were  going. 

During  this  time  the  forward  observers  and  their  crews  with  the  In-* 
fantry  were  in  the  line  almost  without  relief.  With  the  aid  of  scattered 
and  disorganized  reinforcements  the  Infantry  fought  off  the  repeated 
attacks  until  the  21st  when  the  decision  was  made  to  withdraw  to  ,  the 
Moder  River  line  north  of  Hagenau.  By  this  time  the  Krauts  had  crossed 
the  Rhine  in  force  behind  our  right  flank  in  the  vicinity  of  Gambesheim, 
had  driven  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Saverne  Pass,  and  were  driving 
toward  Strasbourg  from  the  south.  The  stretched  and  scattered  troops 
of  the  6th  Corps  were  in  great  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
forces  the  Germans  had  massed  to.  recover  Alsace.  The  mechanics  of  the 
withdrawal  had  to  be  very  carefully  planned  to  extricate  the  two  batta- 
lions at  Hatten  and  Rittershoffen  which  were  separated  from  the  enemy 
by  only  a  street  or  a  house. 

Late  during  the  night  of  the  21st  of  January  we  pulled  out  of  our 
position  and  joined  the  retreating  division  column.  This  time  "B"  Bat- 
tery remained  behind  to  cover  the  last  of  the  Infantry.  The  battalion 
drove  to  Surbourg  and  then  turned  south  through  Hagenau  and  on  down 
to  a  frozen  creek  bottom  below  Niedershofflesheim  where  we  went  into 
positions  the  work  parties  had  prepared  previously.  The  move  was  made 
in  a  driving  snows corm  and  the  roads  were  covered  with  ice.  Along  the 
route  military  police,  wrapped  as  closely  as  possible  in  blankets  and 
coats,  showed  dim  lights  as  they  warned  of  treacherous  spots  in  the  road 
or  indicated  turns  at  road  junctions.  The  last  Infantry  pulled  out  of  the 
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Maginot  positions  before  daylight.  Any  vehicle  or  weapon  -which  slipped 
off  the  road  had  to  be  destroyed  in  place  as  no  wreckers  or  other  trucks 
could  be  sent  back  to  tow  them  out.  For  this  reason  the  last  elements 
of  the  doughs  blew  several  trucks  and  anti-tank  guns.  Engineers  had 
already  built  and  wired  important  parts  of  the  Moder-River  line,  and 
it  was  ready  for  the  Infantry  when  they  arrived. 

n  The  battery  set  up  an  observation  post  in  the  top  of  an  apartment 
house  in  Hagenau,   a   very   comfortable  OP   complete  with   heat,  beds, 


This  shot  includes  a  very  large  part  of  the 
battery  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  pup  tents. 


jam,  dishes,  two  love  birds  in  a  cage,  and  all  the  other  conveniences 
of  civilization.  The  guns  fired  regularly  but  not  under  the  pressure  that 
had  been  present  during  the  Hatten-Rittershoffen  battle.  Many  funny 
things  happened  toward  the  end  of  the  fight  as  everybody  got  tired  and 
slap  happy  with  the  never-ending  struggle.  Gansert  loaded  a  blank  case 
into  number  one  and  the  battery  spent  fifteen  minutes  worrying  about 
a  misfire  before  Sgt.  Miller  discovered  that  there  wasn't  even  a  projec- 
tile in  the  tube.  Huban,  after  handling  a  telephone  -for  months,  put  the 
mouthpiece  to  his  ear  during  a  fire  mission  and  then  shouted  to  Lieut. 
Delbridge  that  he  couldn't  hear  him  well  at  all.  Lieut.  Delbridge  sug- 
gested profanely  that  he-  turn  the  handset  around. 

In  this  retreat  position  the  wire  section  was  given  a  pyramidal  tent 
and  told  to  pitch  it  behind  the  guns.  The  wire  section  thought  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  up  into  the  next  town  to  live  and  commute 
to  meals.  They  were  so  angry  at  being  kept  with  the  battery  that  they 
refused  to  sleep  in  the  tent  the  first  night  but  laid  down  in  the  snow. 
They  pitched  the  tent  the  next  day.  After  they  got  settled  they  man- 
aged to  get  along  all  right,  even  having  a  pheasant  dinner,  thanks  to  Hull. 
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Several  efforts  were  made  by  the  Germans  to  cross  the  Moder  on  our 
flanks  but  they  were  all  driven  back  after  battalions  of  the  79th  were 
sent  to  reinforce  the  42nd  troops  which  allowed  the  penetrations.  As  the 
withdrawal  to  the  Vosges  was  still  in  prospect,  the  Battery  sent  work 
parties  to  the  rear  nearly  every  day  to  dig  in  positions  that  were  being 
reconnoitered  by  the  BC.  We  actually  prepared  our  different  switch 
positions  for  use  in  case  of  further  retreat;  we  got  the  engineers  to  dig 
the  last  two,  using  bulldozers  and  explosives. 


This  scene  in  Czechoslovakia  shows  (left  to  right)  T/5  Rosales, 
Koonce,  Monaco,  Christina,  T/4  Jarvis,  and  Janicki. 


February  1st  a  thaw  began  and,  in  order  to  avoid  being  flooded  out 
as  well  as  being  stuck  in  the  mud,  the  battery  moved  up  to  a  hilltop 
behind  the  south  edge  of  Niedershofflesheim,  and  all  the  sections  but 
the  guns  got  into  houses  or  barns.  From  our  OPs  in  Hagenau  we  shot 
at  anything  that  might  be  Kraut  just  for  practice;  Sgt.  Abernathy  fired 
an  excellent  problein  under  very  difficult  conditions.  Lieut.  Beatty  was 
having  some  trouble  finding  his  rounds  and  hit  a  factory  by  mistake;  it 
started  such  a  nice  fire  that  he  threw  in  a  few  rounds  of  white  phos- 
phorous just  to  get  it  burning  a  little  faster.  About  that  time  Lieut.  Baker 
mentioned  that  the  Infantry  was  sending  out  a  patrol  in  the  evening 
and  were  not  too  interested  in  having  fires  burning  brightly,  so  we 
called  the  shooting  off.  The  battery  remained  here  in  position  until  it 
was  relieved  by  the  10 ih  Airborne  on  the  6th  of  February. 
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CHAPTER  10 


Early  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  entire  division  pulled  out  on  the 
road  and  started  back  leaving  the  plains  of  Alsace  and  the  Vosges  where 
we  had  struggled  for  so  many  months.  As  we  went  back  through  the 
Saverne  Pass  little  had  changed.  The  trenches,  the  ditches,  the  stacked 
German  ammunition,  the  concrete  obstacles,  all  were  the  same,  as  yet 
untouched  by  the  grass  and  shrubs  of  Spring.  Only  the  rust  accumu- 
lating on  the  German  88s  and  the  burned  out  Sherman  tanks  indicated 
the  passage  of  time.  After  we  passed  Sarrebourg  and  took  a  main  supply 
route  west,  the  effect  of  heavy  military  traffic  on  the  roads  during  the 
winter  was  very  evident  as  the  roads  were  pitted  and  rutted  until  they 
were  almost  ruined,  and  it  appeared  that  one  more  long  and  heavy 
campaign  would  require  a  lot  of  road  building. 

When  we  reached  the  Moselle  near  Pont-A-Mousson  we  ran  into  the 
country  where  the  Third  Army  had  fought  for  the  approaches  to  the 
Fortress  Metz.  It  was  completely  desolated.  The  villages  were  completely 
wrecked  and  abandoned;  not  even  a  dog  or  cat  remaining  among  the 
crumbling  walls.  Originally  the  battalion  had  been  assigned  a  billeting 
area  in  one  of  these  villages,  along  with  oiher  portions  of  the  division, 
but  after  the  reconnaissance  parties  had  taken  a  look  at  the  area  they 
secured  Army  permission  to  occupy  other  areas  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Moselle  where  the  damage  had  not  been  as  extensive. 

The  battalion  was  assigned  the  village  of  Thiacourt  of  World  War  I" 
fame  and  several  surrounding  villages.  Headquarters  and  "A"  battery 
went  into  Thiacourt.  Headquarters  got  into  town  head  of  us  and  managed 
to  secure  all  the  billets  in  the  center  part  of  town  leaving  the  battery 
scattered  around  the  fringes  of  the  be  iter  billets.  However,  we  scouted 
around  and  eventually  got  settled  in  more  or  less  satisfactory  places, 
but  in  the  future  remembered  to  instruct  reconnaissance  parties  to  get 
to  areas  with  or  ahead  of  Headquarters.  Thiacourt  is  a  small  village 
about  half  way  between  Metz  and  Nancy.  Some  of  the  land  around  it 
has  not  been  touched  since  the  battles  of  the  autumn  of  1918,  and  the 
ground  is  covered  with  a  network  of  trenches  and  splattered  with  giant 
shell  holes.  Above  the  village  is  the  most  beautiful  cemetery  most  of 
us  had  ever  seen;  one  in  which  five  thousand  American  soldiers  of  the  First 
World  War  are  buried.  During  the  occupation  the  Germans  allowed  the 
French  to  keep  it  neat  although  the  American  Flag  was  not  permitted 
to  fly. 

The  days  during  the  rest  period  were  spent  largely  in  repairing  our 
equipment  which  was  in  poor  condition  after  the  winter  battles.  Division 
authorized  three-day  passes  to  Luneville  and  many  men  in  the  battery 
took  advantage  of  them  to  go  back  to  Blainville  and  visit  their  French 
families  of  the  last  rest  period.  They  reported  that  they  were  received 
with   open  arms.  The   Battalion  commander  and   the  Division  Artillery 
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commander  inspected  the  materiel  of  the  battery  and  pronounced  it  in 
good  shape. 

February  17th  the  battery  left  Thiacourt  before  daylight  and  drove 
to  Rosmer,  Belgium,  a  small  village  north  of  Liege.  Between  Liege  and 
Rosmer  the  5th  section  had  two  flats  and  became  separated  from  the 
column.  Searching  parties  finally  found  them  and  brought  them  in.  The 
division  was  now  part  of  the  Ninth  Army,  and,  although  we  didn't 
know  it,  we  had  already  been  selected  to  make  the  Rhine  crossing  at 
such  time  as  the  left  bank  was  cleared.  At  the  present  time  the  Roer 
River  was  the  front  line  in  our  sector,  and  the  front  itself  was  quiet  as 
both  the  Ninth  and  the  First  armies  waited  for  the  flooded  river  to 
subside. 

We  made  a  reconnaissance  up  to  an  area  west  of  Heinsberg  where  we 
were  to  occupy  and  support  the  Roer  crossing.  The  route  from  Rosmer 
crossed  the  Albert  Canal  into  Maastricht,  up  the  Maas  to  Sittard,  and 
then  east  to  the  German  village  of  Laffeld.  Holland  was  not  much 
damaged  in  this  area;  the  first  heavy  resistance  had  not  been  met  by 
the  British  troops  which  took  the  area  until  they  had  crossed  the  Ger- 
man frontier,  However,  the  German  villages  had  been  thoroughly  worked 
over  and  nothing  of  any  value  remained.  All  the  inhabitants  had  fled, 
and  the  ruins  were  silent  and  desolate  save  for  the  soldiers  who  were 
busy  improvising  shelter  and  constructing  beds  out  of  mud-stained  and 
torn  sofas  and  armchairs.  The  guns  went  into  position  in  a  grassy  field 
on  the  south  edge  of  town  in  pits  prepared  previously  by  work  parties, 
the  battery  moving  up  the  night  of  February  21st. 

Heinsberg  was  on  a  hill  which  overlooked  the  Roer;  and  just  right 
of  the  town  on  a  hill  was  a  large  semj-demolished  school  building  in 
which  we  placed  our  observation  post.  When  the  weather  was  clear 
observation  of  the  enemy  positions  was  good,  but  most  of  the  time  the 
weather  was  foggy  making  any  decent  observation  impossible.  The  for- 
ward observer  crews  manned  the  OP,  and  it  was  here  that  someone  stole 
Lieut.  Frick's  camera,  with  many  rolls  of  film,  from  his  jeep.  The  bat- 
tery reported  that  there  was  an  unexploded  500  pound  bomb  in  the  bat- 
tery area,  expecting  as  usual  that  nothing  would  be  done  about  it.  A 
few  hours  later  the  BC  received  word  to  go  to  Corps  Artillery  Head- 
quarters and  guide  in  a  bomb  disposal  squad.  This  we  did,  regretting 
having  reported  the  bomb;  it  made  us  far  more  nervous  to  have  several 
men  tampering  with  bomb  fuzes  in  the  middle  of  the  battery  area  than 
it  did  to  ignore  the  bomb,  as  we  always  had  done. 

The  314th  was  the  only  Infantry  regiment  of  the  division  on  line,  and 
the  morning  of  the  23rd  they  made  a  limited  attack  on  a  couple  of  vil- 
lages which  the  Germans  still  held  on  our  side  of  the  Roer.  They  were 
supported  by  a  great  deal  of  artillery  in  an  attempt  to  divert  German 
attention  from  the  major  attack  across  the  Roer  which  was  being  made 
some  miles  to  the  south  of  us.  The  attack  to  our  south  was  successful, 
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and  for  the  next  five  days  we  waited  where  we  were  while  the  Allied 
armies  cut  the  Rhineland  into  one  pocket  after  another. 

On  the  28th  the  battery  displaced  northwest  across  the  Dutch  frontier 
to  a  pine  woods  from  which  we  supported  the  Cavalry  screen  for  the 
left  flank  of  the  Roer  offensive.  The  Germans  in  front  of  us  were  rapidly 
outflanked  from  the  south  and  had  to  give  up  their  remaining  salient  at 
Roermond  and  Venlo,  retiring  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine.  As  soon 
as  the  flank  was  clear,  the  battery  returned  to  Laffeld  where  we  as- 
sembled in  our  old  position  area. 

March  1st  the  battalion  crossed  the  Roer  and  moved  to  the  village  of 
Beckrath  which  was  just  east  of  Erklenz.  We  billeted  ourselves  in  the 
town  and  took  up  our  first  occupational  duties,  trying  out  our  non- 
fraternization  policy.  We  formed  the  Krauts  into  large  work  gangs  and 
had  them  clean  the  streets  and  police  up  the  papers.  Just  as  we  were 
getting  them  organized  we  received  instructions  to  prepare  to  move,  this 
time  back  into  Holland. 

The  battalion  was  billeted  in  the  town  of  Waubach,  in  fraternizing 
land,  three  miles  from  Heerlen,  Holland,  and  just  across  the  German 
border.  Waubach  was  one  of  the  most  successful  billets  we  had  during 
the  war;  there  was  no  training  schedule  since  we  were  planning  for  the 
Rhine  river  crossing  and  sending  work  parties  up  into  Germany.  Everyone 
stayed  out  of  sight,  what  with  one  thing  and  another,  and  inspections 
were  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  were  movies  every  night  and  sometimes 
in  the  afternoons.  Ninth  Army  Ordnance  inspected  our  howitzers  one 
day  and  told  the  chiefs  of  section  they  wished  the  other  divisions  in  the 
Ninth  Army  could  see  "A"  battery's  guns.  They  were  far  superior  to 
any  they  had  yet  seen. 

March  14th  the  BC  party  reconnoitered  a  position  near  Budberg,  south- 
west of  Wesel  to  support  the  projected  Rhine  Crossing.  The  drive  from 
Holland  to  the  Rhine  was  a  killer,  and  especially  tiresome  when  we  had 
to  send  work  parties  up  for  several  days  to  dig  in  the  new  position  and 
camouflage  it,  and  then  return  to  the  battery  in  Holland.  Lieut.  Phillips 
had  joined  the  battery  at  Beckrath  as  a  forward  observer,  taking  over 
Lieut.  Lee's  old  crew.  Greenlaws'  truck  caught  fire  in  the  motor  park 
one  day  and  we  used  up  all  the  fire  extinguishers  in  the  battery  trying 
to  get  it  out.  Sgt.  Prather  finally  got  the  motor  covered  with  dirt  and 
put  it  out. 

While  the  position  was  being  prepared,  the  forward  observers  and  the 
Infantry  were  planning  and  rehearsing  their  crossing  of  the  Rhine  in 
assault  boats  on  the  Maas  River.  One  day  all  the  drivers  and  chiefs  of 
section  in  the  battery  were  shown  how  to  load  guns  and  various  types 
of  trucks .  on,  assault  boats,  LCIs,  and  barges.  This  was  supposed  to  be 
an  extra  precaution  since  everyone  anticipated  a  bridge  would  be  in 
by  the  time  the  batteries  had  to  cross.  As  it  turned  out,  that  practice 
was  invaluable. 
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The  night  of  March  19th  the  battalion  moved  up  into  Germany  and 
went  into  assembly  near  the  town  of  Aldekirk,  52  miles  from  Holland. 
On  the  20th  Sgt.  Griffith  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  and 
transferred  to  Charlie  Battery.  The  evening  of  the  21st  the  battery  moved 
up  under  cover  of  darkness  and  occupied  the  Rhine  position. 

We  observed  camouflage  as  best  we  could  to  reduce  the  chances  of 
the  Germans  learning  what  was  going  to  take  place,  although  they  must 
have  known  what  was  going  to  happen  from  the  long  columns  of  troops 
and  engineering  equipment  which  were  clogging  the  roads  for  fifty  miles 
behind  the  lines.  The  next  three  days  were  spent  in  intensive  prepara- 
tion for  the  fires  we  would  have  to  deliver  on  D  day.  Trails  were  dug 
in  and  thoroughly  logged  so  that  prolonged  firing  would  not  cause  the 
howitzers  to  displace.  Each  section  dug  an  auxiliary  ammunition  pit 
beside  their  regular  pit  to  receive  part  of  the  five  hundred  rounds  we 
placed  at  each  gun.  Sgt.  Baygents  and  his  fifth  section  planned  their 
ammunition  resupply,  and  the  night  before  the  crossing  the  Battalion 
Fire  Direction  sent  the  entire  fire  plan  down  to  Lieut.  Delbridge  who 
broke  it  down  into  a  system  for  the  guns. 

Lieut.  Phillips  took  a  crew  down  to  the  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  dug 
in  an  OP  during  the  night.  He  had  been  instructed  by  Captain  Beat.y 
to  tunnel  under  the  bank,  which  he,  Pilla,  Earlywine,  Coolis,  and  Ryan 
attempted  to  do.  However,  the  soil  was  too  sandy,  and  just  as  they  had 
completed  it,  after  a  night  of  work,  the  whole  business  caved  it.  We  gave 
it  up  as  a  bad  job  and  located  the  battery  OP  in  a  house  set  about  six 
hundred  yards  behind  the  dike  which  ran  along  the  river.  The  day  before 
the  crossing  the  forward  crews  of  Lieut.  Frick  and  Lieut.  Dillehay  joined 
the  Infantry  who  were  in  assembly  areas  well  to  the  rear,  and  went  over 
last  minute  plans  for  the  assault. 

Also  the  day  before  the  crossing  the  air  corps  gave  us  some  close 
support  in  order  to  knock  out  the  Kraut  towns  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine.  We  watched  the  P  47s  and  medium  bombers  pound  the  enemy  for 
several  hours  from  the  OP.  Suddenly  we  heard  a  tremendous  roar  behind 
us.  Looking  out  of  the  back  window  we  saw  the  woods,  in  which  the 
battery  was  hidden,  almost  completely  covered  with  smoke.  Captain 
Beatty  thought  that  he  was  a  BC  without  a  Battery.  Actually  it  was 
almost  that  close  —  the  planes  dropped  about  ten  bombs  in  the  battery 
position  and  many  others  nearby  which  scattered  all  around  the  guns 
and  killed  several  men  in  the  311th  battery  to  our  left.  Fortunately 
nobody  was  hurt,  and  the  bombs  occasioned  high  comedy,  such  as 
Gierascimowicz  jumping  from  the  barber  chair  and  running  for  cover 
still  wearing  a  white  sheet. 

The  Germans  had  a  great  number  of  cattle  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  num- 
ber of  GI  cowboys  were  detailed  to  collect  the  herd  and  drive  it  away 
from  the  river.  As  the  herd  passed  "A"  battery  on  the  way  to  the  rear, 
some  of  our  own  cowboys  cut  five  or  six  cows  out  of  the  mass  and  hid 
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them  in  the  woods.  We  had  meat  from  then  on  in  that  position.  Along 
with  the  beef  we  had  pork  chops  from  a  porker  who  ran  into  "A"  bat- 
tery and  was  accidentally  killed  and  butchered.  Cassel  left  "A"  Battery 
to  go  to  "C"  and  help  out  their  kitchen  crew  which  was  shorthanded. 

The  artillery  plan  for  the  crossing  was  more  elaborate  than  any  devised 
up  to  this  time  in  the  European  Campaign  and  involved  the  coordination 
of  54  battalions  of  artillery  behind  the  crossings  of  the  79th  and  30th 
divisions.  Fires  were  so  planned  that  every  possible  point  of  enemy 
resistance  would  be  smothered,  and  every  possible  observation  post 
would  be  smoked  either  by  the  4.2  Chemical  Mortars  or  smoke  pots. 
Concentrations  were  arranged  so  that  the  Infantry  could  increase  or 
decrease  the  rate  of  fire,  and  also  alter  the  schedule.  Each  firing  battery 
placed  two  forward  observers  with  the  assault  battalions  to  handle  ob- 
served missions  and  to  advise  the  Infantry  officers  on  additional  artil- 
lery when  and  if  they  needed  it. 

The  night  of  the  23rd  the  schedule  of  fires  came  down  to  the  battery 
and  we  learned  that  the  next  morning  would  be'  the  big  day  with  "H" 
hour  announced  as  0300.  Since  the  preparation  was  to  start  at  0200 
everyone  in  the  battery  went  to  sleep  until  0100,  except  the  guards.  We 
had  no  trouble  waking  up,  for  the  British  to  our  north  began  their  pre- 
paration two  hours  before  ours  and  the  sky  was  filled  with  flashes  and 
the  rumble  of  their  guns.  When  we  began  at  0200  the  other  53  battalions 
opened  up  simultaneously;  none  of  us  had  ever  heard  so  much  artillery 
in  all  our  lives.  The  sky  was  constantly  alight  with  the  explosion  of  both 
propelling  charges  and  shells,  for  the  fuze  we  used  for  some  volleys  had 
a  fairly  large  percentage  of  prematures  which  burst  high  over  our 
heads.  The  battery's  first  schedule  went  off  without  a  hitch.  The  Infan- 
try climbed  into  their  assault  boats  at  three  o'clock  sharp,  and  as  they 
left  the  west  bank  of  the  river  the  last  volley  was  fired  on  the  east  bank. 
They  had  far  better  luck  than  they  had  anticipated,  losing  fewer  men 
in  the  actual  crossing  than  they  had  lost  in  the  practice  crossings  on  the 
Maas.  Nearly  all  the  Krauts  they  encountered  near  the  bank  were  so 
stunned  by  the  barrage  they  were  helpless. 

As  soon  as  the  east  bank  was  secure  engineers  began  construction  of 
a  ponton  bridge.  It  was  nearly  completed  the  morning  of  the  25th  when 
the  Navy  let  a  sea  mule  get  away  from  them  which  floated  downstream 
and  crashed  into  the  bridge  tearing  the  whole  structure  apart.  Then  the 
engineers  had  to  start  over,  and  by  this  time  the  Krauts  had  found  out 
where  the  bridge  was  to  be  built.  They  shelled  the  site  unmercifully  with 
170mm  guns,  and  repeatedly  scored  direct  hits  on  the  bridge  itself, 
tearing  out  -sections  and  injuring  numbers  of  the  engineers  working  on 
it.  Aftejr  lunch  Captain  Beatty  and  Sgt.  Gierascimowicz  took  the  third 
section  across  the  river  on  a  barge,  watching,  as  we  moved  across,  the 
shelling  of  the  bridge  site  six  hundred  yards  downstream.  The  third 
section  went  into  the  new  battery   position   and   registered.    We  then 
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received  a  radio  message  that  the  rest  of  the  battery  had  been  march 
ordered  and  told  to  cross  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Jnst  before  dark  all 
parts  of  the  battery  were  collected  into  the  new  position  including  the 
third  section  track  which  broke  down  on  the  west  bank.  McDonald  and 
Sgt.  Prather  had  finally  managed  to  get  it  across. 

This  first  position  across  the  Rhine  was  on  the  outskirts  of  Dmslaken 
and  a  few  hundred  yards  east  of  the  site  where  the  engineers  were 
struggling  to  complete  the  bridge.  Shells  intended  for  the  badge  soared 
over  the  guns,  and  at  night  the  enemy  made  repeated  attempts  to  bomb 
out  the  bridge.  The  bridge  was  protected  by  large  numbers  of  anti-a .  - 
craft  guns  and  the  amount  of  flak  they  put  up  was  awe-inspiring  but 
dangerous  -.50  caliber  sings  and  40mm  shells  ripped  through  the  position 
untif  most  of  the  battery  dove  for  cover,  losing  interest  «e  -o* 
One  Kraut  plane  fired  some  rockets  at  the  bridge,  missed,  but  struck  a 
shed  under  which  the  division  MPs  were  parked.  One  major  and  .wo 
other  men  were  killed,  and  - several  more  wounded.  The  major  was  Major 
Morris  who  had  been  Headquarters  Commandant  for  the  division  during 
the  Tennessee  Maneuvers.  • 

The  civilians  in  Dinslaken  had  lived  through  what  was  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  artillery  barrage  of  all  time  plus  some  extremely  heavy  dive 
bomoing.  They  looked  beaten  up,  but    not   so   much    that   they  were 
nof  able  to  move  around  two  days  later  and  snipe  f or  cigarettes  dropped 
by  the  American  soldiers.  They  had  spent  the  long  hours  of  the  bom- 
bardment in  the  deepest  cellars  they  could  find  and  thus  not  as  many 
were  killed  as  one  might  have  expected.  Civilians  who  are  caught  m  he 
middle  of  .  a  war  have  a  peculiar  attitude  anyhow  -  they  seem  to  think 
that  the  two  struggling  armies  know  what  they  are  doing  They  have  no 
comprehension  of  how  much  of  the  fire  is  blind,  unobserved,  and  directed 
at  areas  that  cannot  be  seen,  or  of  how  much  more  is  directed  at  any 
thing  that  moves  including  civilians  who  render  themselves  ^ijY 
moving  in  a  dangerous  area.  This  leaves  few  occasions  when  the  army 
I Vstion  know"  exactly  what  it  is  shooting  a,  and  it  ex plains  why 
sometimes  a  civilian  will  wander  around   on    a    battlefield   in  blissful 
ignorance  while  soldiers  are  keeping  well  out  of  sight. 

The  wire  crew  had  been  staying  with  the  1st  Battalion  CP  since  the 
river  crossing  and  came  back  to  the  battery  only  to  get  supplies.  Some 
ill  feeling  developed  between  our  wire  crew  and  the  liaisor i  wire  crew 
oar  wiremen  claiming  that  they  were  being  starved  to  death  by  the  other 
crew  which  controlled  the  rations. 

The  29th  of  March  the  battery  displaced  six  thousand  yards  south 
toward  Hamborn,  going  into  position  in  a  big  ditch.  The  kitchen  went 
into  a  barn  yard  across  the  street  from  the  guns.  Captain  Beatty  pointed 
out  a  fine  cement  paved,  corner  of  the  yard  to  Sgt.  Dowdy  and  Cpl.  Jar- 
vis,  insisting  that  the  track  be  placed  there.  When  the  kitchen  truck  was 
backed  into  the  indicated  spot  the  whole  floor  gave  way  and  the  front 
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end  of  the  truck  dropped  into  a  cesspool.  We  had  no  possible  way  of 
getting  it  out  and  finally  borrowed  an  ordnance  wrecker  with  crane  to 
lift  it  out.  As  we  occupied  this  position  we  observed  three  or  four  large 
shell  bursts  over  our  heads  and  thought  that  it  was  enemy  fire;  however, 
it  turned  out  to  be  more  fuze  difficulty  with  our  own  shells  from  bat- 
teries to  our  rear. 

These  days  marked  the  beginning  of  operations  designed  to  clear  the 
Ruhr  pocket.  The  fighting  was  desultory  and  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  clearing  snipers,  capturing  volksturm,  and  a  few  sharp  fire  fights; 
but  no  real  organized  resistance.  On  the  30th  the  battery  crossed  the 
Rhine  Heme  Canal  and  moved  down  into  Hamborn,  a  large  industrial 
city,  where  the  guns  went  into  position  in  front  of  a  power  station  and 
on  the  edge  of  a  swimming  pool.  The  rest  of  the  battery  billeted  in  a 
large  apartment  house  a  block  away.  The  other  batteries  of  the  battalion 
were  also  in  parks  in  the  center  of  town.  While  we  were  here  the  In- 
fantry cleared  south  to  another  canal  and  then  stopped  just  across  the 
canal  from  Duisburg.  From  here  the  313th  sent  a  surrender  offer  under 
a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Kraut  garrison  in  Duisburg  which  was  almost 
accepted.  High  ranking  German  officers  arrived  at  the  meeting  place 
with  instructions  to  reject  the  offers  at  the  last  minute. 

Service .  battery  and  "C"  battery  discovered  large  stocks  of  German 
Dapplecorn  in  their  areas  which  were  distributed  to  all  the  batteries.  We 
gave  out  a  quart  of  cognac  to  each  man,  and,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, had  a  wild  night  with  one  man  crawling  out  of  a  fourth  story 
window.  Fortunately,  enough  steady  men  remained  to  pull  lanyards  with 
one  hand  and  shove  the  drunks  away  with  the  other.  It  was  a  big  night 
and  a  lot  of  people  looked  like  it  the  next  morning.  E.  M.  Norton  acci- 
dentally shot  himself  in  the  toe  in  this  area  —  he  pulled  the  trigger  of 
his  carbine  while  trying  to  unsling  it  and  there  was  a  round  in  the 
chamber.  The  power  station  had  living  quarters  in  it  and  housed  the 
GP  and  two  gun  sections.  Sgt.  Tully's  section  fired  the  battalion's  hun- 
dredth thousand  round  one  afternoon  in  front  of  the  colonel  and  several 
photographers.  Stanley  Kelly  and  Sgt.  Spada  found  a  motor  in  the 
power  station  which  they  thought  could  be  rewired  and  converted  to  a 
generator  so  that  the  battery  could  have  electric  lights.  They  found  a 
Kraut  Opal,  took  the  motor  out  of  it,  hooked  it  up  to  the  converted  gen- 
erator, and  we  had  lights.'  Sgt.  Snellgrove  left  for  the  United  States  on 
a  30  day  leave. 

The  night  of  the  5th  of  April  the  17th  Airborne  Division  arrived  to 
relieve  the  79th,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  battery  pulled  out 
at  daylight  to  move  east  to  Horst  where  we  occupied  a  position  in  front 
of  a  housing  development.  This  was  the  first  and  only  time  that  we  were 
able  to  get  all  four  gun  sections  into  houses  while  we  were  fighting.  All 
through  the  Ruhr  we  were  fighting  either  in  cities  or  in  what  Americans 
would  call  suburbs  which  had  been  heavily  bombed  by  the  air  forces.  It 
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was  hard  to  find  good  houses,  but  when  we  did  we  gave  the  Krauts  so 
many  minutes  to  get  out  and  "leave  the  beds  behind"!  Although  our 
Infantry  had  crossed  one  branch  of  the  Rhine  Heme  Canal  in  taking 
Hamborn  to  the  southwest  of  us,  they  had  not  crossed  it  here,  and  we 
made  the  usual  preparations  to  do  so.  The  battery  set  up  an  observation 
post  in  a  tall  building  in  a  bombed  out  oil  refinery  just  north  of  the  canal 
we  were  to  cross.  When  the  crossing  was  actually  made  the  re- 
sistance was  heavier  than  expected  and  a  rough  fire  fight  developed  in 
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places.  The  crossing  was  made  a  mile  or  so  west  of  where  our  OP  was. 
Late  ,  in  the  afternoon  we  watched  the  Krauts  preparing  positions  across 
the  canal  to  meet  the  American  attack  which  was  now  moving  east 
along  the  far  side  of  the  canal.  Although  the  Krauts  made  a  beautiful 
target  less  than  a  mile  from  us,  the  Infantry  would  not  give  us  clearance 
to  fire,  maintaining  at  regiment  that  they  had  already  seized  the  ground. 

Eventually  the  doughboys  came  into  our  field  of  vision,  advancing  in 
a  rough  skirmish  line,  shooting  up  the  houses,  and  probing  cellars.  The 
mortors  arrived  and  were  set  up  a  few  hundred  yards  behind  them.  As 
the  advance  continued  in  front  of  us  we  saw  the  Germans  hang  white 
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flags  out  of  their  windows.  Both  sides  of  the  battle  were  laid  out  in  front 
of  us  as  though  were  watching  a  movie  illustrating  Infantry  tactics. 
Once  we  even  saw  a  German  and  an  American  each  approach  a  house 
from  opposite  sides.  On  the  OP  we  felt  like  yelling  somehow  to  the  GI 
to  warn  him.  They  met  head  on  half  way  around  the  house  and  the 
Kraut  threw  up  his  arms.  He  talked  with  the  GI  for  a  minute  and  then 
the  Kraut  put  his  hands  down  and  went  back  to  where  we  had  previously 
located  a  number  of  the  enemy.  Evidently  he  had  told  the  American 
that  his  comrades  were  ready  to  surrender  and  he  would  get  them.  The 
fight  then  passed  beyond  our  vision. 

April  10th  we  crossed  the  canal  and  occupied  a  position  in  a  large  field 
which  was  covered  with  old  anti-aircraft  gun  pits.  That  afternoon  the 
Infantry,  which  had  been  moving  south,  was  shifted  east,  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th,  in  a  wild  run  which  followed  a  wild  reconnaissance,  the 
battery  moved  to  a  position  east  of  Bochum,  getting  ahead  of  the  In- 
fantry in  the  process.  Here  we  registered  but  did  not  do  any  more  firing. 
Jarvis  ran  onto  a  couple  of  dead  Krauts  in  the  street  whom  the  rest  of 
the  Krauts  were  just  ignoring.  We  finally  told  one  of  them  to  drag  the 
bodies  off  and  bury  them. 

The  next  morning  the  battery  turned  around  and  moved  to  a  new 
position  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Essen,  the  guns  being  on  the  forward 
slope  of  a  bare  hill.  By  the  time  the  guns  were  ready  to  shoot  the  front 
lines  were  far  out,  and  although  we  fired  some  off  and  on  during  the 
afternoon  it  was  at  maximum  range.  Meanwhile  the  BC  Party  was 
ordered  to  meet  the  Colonel  at  a  railroad  underpass  south  of  Essen.  The 
BC  got  lost  almost  as  soon  as  he  left  the  battery  position  and  remained 
lost  until  he  found  a  railroad  crossing  with  Captain  Thomas  leaning  up 
against  a  fence.  During  the  interim  the  BC  party  had  traversed  half  of 
Essen,  which  had  not  yet  been  cleared  by  our  troops,  and  had  arrived 
Qnly  because  a  French  DP  said  he  had  seen  a  Command  Car  down  the 
right  road.  Essen  was  a  mess.  The  streets  and  buildings  in  the  center  of 
the  town  were  merged  indiscriminately  in  piles  of  rubble  with  narrow 
cleared  lanes  winding  down  the  middle  of  what  had  been  the  streets. 

The  BC  parties  reconnoitered  for  positions  southwest  of  Essen  and 
found  them,  after  which  they  returned  to  get  their  batteries.  On  the  way 
back  we  met  the  point  of  the  Infantry  battalion.  As  soon  as  possible  we 
march  ordered  and  took  the  guns  down  by  a  route  other  than  the  one 
on  which  we  had  made  the  first  trip,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  we  were 
in  position  and  ready  to  fire.  The  Infantry  had  reached  Kettwig  on  the 
Ruhr  river  and  was  preparing  a  crossing.  They  made  the  crossing  the 
first  night,  but  were  subsequently  ordered  to  withdraw  by  higher  head- 
quarters. Meanwhile  the  battery  set  up  an  OP  on  a  hillside  overlooking 
the  town  and  spent  a  couple  of  fruitless  days  trying  to  observe. 

The  13th  the  division  made  another  leap,  taking  over  a  section  of  the 
Ruhr  line  east  of  Bochum  around  Witten  and  the  battery  went  into  its 
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iast  firing  position.  Here  we  received  the  last  enemy  artillery  fire  from 
what  must  have  been  an  enemy  battery  shooting  off  its  last  ammunition. 
The  Krauts  dropped  shells  all  around  us  but  did  no  damage.  We  had  an 
OP  set  up  in  a  small  orchard  in  front  of  a  house  on  a  high  hill  overlook- 
ing the  Ruhr,  and  the  crew  caught  a  couple  of  Krauts  sending  out  car- 
rier pigeons.  They  were  sent  to  CIC  with  the  pigeons.  Then  a  German 
told  us  that  some  Germans  in  a  nearby  farmhouse  had  killed  a  Russian, 
three  Russians  in  fact.  Captain  Beatty  and  Coolis  went  down  to  investi- 
gate. When  we  got  to  the  house  we  lined  up  all  the  males  and  question- 
ed them,  but  found  no  evidence  in  the  house  other  than  that  it  had  been 
thoroughly  looted.  However,  when  we  returned  to  the  jeep  we  found  that 
someone  had  dragged  a  dead  Russian  up  to  the  jeep  and  left  him  there. 
We  were  never  able  to  find  out  who  had  done  it,  so  we  picked  but  the 
man  who  looked  like  the  leader,  slapped  him  on  the  front  of  the  jeep, 
and  drove  him  to  battalion  to  be  evacuated  through  PW  chanuels.  The 
14th  the  battery  fired  the  last  combat  round  after  firing  more  than  thirty- 
five  thousand  during  the  European  campaign. 

On  the  17th  we  moved  up  to  the  village  of  Bergkamen,  after  the  8th 
Infantry  Division  had  met  us  and  closed  the  pocket.  Bergkamen  before 
the  bombings  was  a  town  of  seven  thousand  persons  with  three  coal 
mines  and  a  synthetic  oil  refinery.  The  refinery  had  been  destroyed  in 
two  raids  the  previous  spring  and  two  of  the  mines  had  been  badly 
damaged.  A  large  number  of  houses  in  the  areas  adjacent  to  the  targets 
had  been  destroyed.  However,  we  found  an  apartment  house  on  one  side 
of  a  street  with  three  houses  on  the  opposite  side  which  billeted  us  very 
nicely. 

Our  mission  was  to  handle  security  problems  in  our  assigned  area 
of  about  ten  square  miles,  and  to  care  for  a  DP  camp  nearby.  The  secu- 
rity problem  we  handled  by  sending  out  constantly  changing  roving 
patrols,  and  later  by  sentry  posts.  For  some  reason  higher  headquarters 
insisted  that  we  post  sentinals  at  all  mines,  even  though  they  had  been 
destroyed.  The  DP  camp  consisted  of  a  wire  enclosure  with  wooden 
barracks,  and  was  the  most  filthy  place  any  of  us  had  ever  seen  in  all 
our  lives,  crawling  with  vermin  and  without  any  sanitary  latrines.  Eight 
or  nine  different  nationalites  of  both  sexes  were  living  in  it.  The  camp 
had  been  one  of  the  German  forced  labor  camps,  and  the  prisoners  and 
laborers  in  it  worked  in  the  mines  and  the  refinery. 

We  appointed  a  Russian  lieutenant  as  the  camp  commander  and  had 
him  organize  a  police  force  among  the  Russians  and  Czechs.  The  French 
and  Dutch  DPs  were  evacuated  almost  immediately,  but  the  rest  of  them 
we  kept  for  several  weeks  until  the  camps  in  the  division  area  were 
reshuffled  and  ours  became  an  all-Italian  camp.  The  main  problem  was 
getting  food  for  the  camp  from  the  Krauts  and  several  times  we  had  to 
instruct  the  burgermeister  to  kill  cattle  to  keep  the  DPs  eating.  Eventually 
they  were  fed  with  captured  German  rations.  The  better  the  food  got 
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the  more  they  wanted.  Toward  the  last  days  we  received  protesting 
delegations  which  demanded  more  cigarettes.  The  answer  was  that  they 
could  go  to  hell  for  all  we  cared.  We  also  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the 
DPs  going  on  forraging  expeditions  which  Rosales  finally  ended  by  shoot- 
ing a  Russian  who  pulled  a  pistol  on  him.  The  old  burgermeister  was  a 
nazi;  we  put  him  out  of  office.  A  social  democrat  who  had  been  in  a 
concentration  camp  was  installed  in  his  place  and  wanted  to  put  all  the 
nazis  in  a  concentration  camp  immediately. 

May  7th  the  battalion  was  shifted  east  a  few  miles  to  the  town  of  Werl 
where  the  battery  took  over  the  mission  of  guarding  a  German  civil 
prison.  We  were  billeted  in  houses  and  comfortably  set  up  when  the 
war  came  to  an  end  and  VE  day  was  proclaimed  by  President  Tfuman. 
This  brings  to  a  close  the  history  of  the  battery  in  the  war  against  Ger- 
many, and  although  following  the  end  of  the  war  the  battery  moved  to 
Czechoslovakia,  and  then  to  central  Germany,  already  high  point  men 
were  leaving  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  until  "A"  Battery,  as  we 
knew  it,  would  be  no  more  than  a  memory. 
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CASUALTIES 


Corporal 

.    .    .    Killed  in  Action 

Tec  5 

•    .    .    Killed  in  Action 

Pvt 

.    .    .    Killed  in  Action 

Tec  4 

.    .    .    Killed  in  Action 

Pfc 

1st  Lt. 

.    .    .    Wounded  in  Action 

2nd  Lt. 

.    .    .    Wounded  in  Action 

2nd  Lt. 

.    .    Wounded  in  Action 

2nd  Lt. 

.    .    .    Wounded  in  Action 

Cpl 

.    .    .    Injured  in  Action 

Tec  5 

.    .    Wounded  in  Action 

Pfc 

.    .    .    Wounded  in  Action 

Pvt 

.    .    .    Wounded  in  Action 

Tec  5 

.    ,    .    Wounded  in  Action 

Tec  5 

.    .    Wounded  in  Action 

Sgt 

.    .    .    Wounded  in  Action 

Pfc 

.    .    .    Wounded  in  Action 

Tec  5 

.    .    .    Wounded  in  Action 

Pvt 

.    .    .    Wounded  in  Action 

Pfc 

,    .    .    Wounded  in  Action 

Pvt 

.    .    .    Wounded  in  Action 

Pfc 

.    .    .    Wounded  in  Action 

Tec  5 

.'  .    .    Wounded  in  Action 
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BATTERY  ROSTER 


6  JUNE  1944  to  6  JUNE  1945 


Capt.  John  H.  Hinkle 

Capt.  John  C.  Beatty 

1st  Lt.  William  C.  Delb ridge 

1st  Lt.  Louis  R.  Pascal 

1st  Lt.  Charles  E.  Dillehay 

1st  Lt.  Eric  C  - Phillips 

1st  Lt.  Richard  Nalle 

2nd  Lt.  Oscar  W.  Lee 

2nd  Lt.  William  M.  Frick 

1st  Sgt.  Marvin  L.  Osborne 

1st  Sgt.  Roscoe  Baygents 

1st  Sgt.  George  W.  Kelly 

1st  Sgt.  Jerry  R.  Tully 

S  Sgt.  Ernest  F.  Compton 

S  Sgt.  D.  Gierasimowicz 

S  Sgt.  John  D.  Dowdy 

S  Sgt.  Charles  R.  Griffith 

(later  2nd  Lt.) 

S  Sgt.  Tillison  R.  Simpson 

S  Sgt.  Ralph  R.  Smith 

S  Sgt.  Peter  J.  Spada 

S  Sgt.  Marion  S.  Steele 


Mrs.  John  H.  Hinkle,  1003  Lusille  St., 
Witchita  Falls,  Texas. 
Mrs.  John  C.  Beatty,  619  West  176th 
Street,  New  York  33,  New  York. 
Mrs.  William  C.  Delbridge,  Spring- 
hope,  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Dillehay,  1110  Elgin  Ave., 
Houston,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Eric  C.  Phillips,  Box  95,  Newport, 
Washington. 

Mrs.  Richard  Nalle,  416  South  Main 

St.,  Blufton,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Lee,  Freedlandville, 

Indiana. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Frick,  176  Bellevue  Ave., 

Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Osborne,  217  Whitney  Ave., 

Kewanee,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Mary  Baygents,  Waynesboro, 

Mississippi. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Kelly,  23  Maple  St., 

Buffalo,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Mary  Tully,  921  Jefferson  Ave., 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Compton,  394  East  17th  Ave., 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mrs.   K.   Gierasimowicz,  57  Endicott 

St.,  Peabody,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Dowdy,  Rt.  1,  Franklin, 

Texas. 

Mrs.  K.  M.  Griffith,  1115  Centennial 
Ave.,  Bowling  Green,  Missouri. 
Mrs.  T.  R.  Simpson,  2009  Second  Ave., 
Apelika,  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Ralph  R.  Smith,  505  Knoxville 
Ave.,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Spada,  147-20  46th  Ave., 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
Mrs.  E.  Steele,  Weir,  Mississippi. 
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Sgt. 

Frederick  Adanuncio 

Mr.  M.  Brigantic,  622  Maple  St., 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Sgt. 

Stanley  W.  Chaia 

Mrs.  John  Chaia,  6  Merline  Ave., 

West  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Sgt. 

Malcolm  Chambliss 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Chambliss,  136  East  62nd 

St.,  New  York  21,  New  York. 

Sgt. 

William  Jarvis 

Mrs.  Marie  Jarvis,  219  Oakwood  Ave., 

West  View,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Sgt. 

Edward  Kozak 

Mrs.  John  Kozak,  856  N.  Taney  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Sgt. 

Theodore  S.  Miller 

Mrs.  Joseph  Kohut,  61  State  St., 

Ossining,  New  York. 

Sgt. 

Stanley  Kelly 

Mr.  A.  J.  Kelly,  Anco,  Kentucky. 

Sgt. 

George  L.  Ohrel 

Mrs.  Alice  Ohrel,  316  Wialnut  St., 

Columbia,  Pennsylvania. 

Sgt. 

Peter  J.  Pontebbi 

Mrs.  Jennie  Franchi,  1416  Roosevelt 

St.,  Manhattan,  New  York. 

Sgt. 

Harvey  O.  Prather 

Mr.  E.  A.  Prather,  Kirksville, 

Missouri. 

Sgt. 

John  J.  Schaefer 

Mrs.  George  Schaefer,  1836  South  8th 

St.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Sgt. 

George  H.  Smith 

Mrs.  Helen  Smith,  927  West  Edgley 

St.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Sqt. 

Felton  W.  Snelgrove 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Snelgrove,  Newberry, 

Route  3,  South  Carolina. 

Tec  4 

Julius  Abernathy 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Abernathy,  Nashville, 

North  Carolina. 

Tec  4 

Delbert  E.  Earlywine 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Earlywine,  Mayslick, 

Kentucky. 

Tec  4 

Bernard  W.  Jude 

Mrs.  Maude  H.  Jude,  1512  Porter  St., 

Richmond,  Virginia. 

Tec  4 

Alvin  L.  Kimple 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Kimple,  1124  South  Cottage 

St.,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 

Tec  4 

Ralph  P.  Kupczynski 

614  Minneapolis  Ave.,  Duluth, 

Minnesota. 

Tec  4 

Russel  Kleinhans 

Mrs.  F.  Kleinhans,  Conettogo, 

Pennsylvania. 

Tec  4 

Aaron  C.  Cassell 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Cassell,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

Cpl. 

Ralph  A.  Baxter 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Baxter,  1304  West  26th  St., 

Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

Cpl. 

Frederick  J.  Brewer 

Mrs.  Mathilde  B.  Brewer,  1765  South 

Blvd.,  Bronx,  New  York. 

Cpl. 

Horace  M.  Bushman 

Mrs.  Merion  Bushman,  44  North  Strat- 

ton,  St.,  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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Cpl.  Frank  V.  Cantrell 

CpL  Charles  W.  Douglas 

Cpl.  Edward  E.  Drew 

Cpl.  Wallace  L.  Emmons 

CpL  Louis  Huban 

Cpl.  Johnny  W.  Jiral 

CpL  H.  S.  Knickerbocker 

Cpl.  Chalmer  A.  LeFevre 

Cpl.  Ernest  M.  Norton 

CpL  Joseph  D.  Norton 

CpL  Adolfo  L.  Serna 

CpL  Darell  Smith 

CpL  Willie  Blevins 

Cpl.  Michael  Smushko 

CpL  Clinton  L.  Wright 

Tec  5  Charlie  L.'  Adkins 

Tec  5  James  M.  Barnett 

Tec  5  Wendell  E.  Chaltraw 

Tec  5  Joseph  Coolis 

Tec  5.  William  B.  Davis. 

Tec  5  Carylon  C.  Kelley 

Tec  5  Norman  D.  Kilgore 


Mrs.  Grace  Cantrell,  Richview, 
Illinois. 

Mrs.  Howard  Baugn,  208  */a  East  Court 

St.,  Washington  C.  FL,  Ohio. 

Mrs,  Minnie  Drew,  Gold  Hill,  North 

Carolina. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Emmons,  Cheneyville, 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Huban,  808  25th  St., 
Watervliet,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Mary  Jiral,  Route  5,  Box  150, 
Yoakum,  Texas. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Knickerbocker,  16  Baldwin 

Ave.,  Glens  Falls,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Lorma  LeFevre,  Box  355,  State 

College,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Norton,  Lakedale,  North 

Carolina. 

Mr.  Patrick  D.  Norton,  1287  Howard 
Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 
Mrs.  M.  Serna,  Box  1031,  Morenci, 
Arizona. 

Mrs.  Iva  Smith,  Leivasy,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mrs.  Dovie  Splown,  Route  1,  8th  St., 
Yuma,  Arizona. 

Mr.  Alex  Smushko,  212  Ave.  B,  New 

York,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Helen  Wright,  Sewell, 

New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Adkins,  4869  Washing- 
ton Ave.,  Newport  News,  Virginia. 
Mrs.  Ann  Barnett,  Route  1,  Dubach, 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Charles  Chaltraw,  Route  1, 

Pinconning,  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Coolis,  533  East  12th 

St.,  New  York,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Lottie  V.  Davis,  Box  174,  Lake 

Providence,  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Kelley,  Slaty  Fork,  West 

Virginia. 

Mrs.  Freda  Kilgore,  Compton, 
Arkansas. 
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Tec  5  George  G.  Lancaster 

Tec  5  James  E.  McBride 

Tec  5  Felix  Rosales 

Tec  5  Donald  J.  Censoni 

Pfc.  Antonio  V.  Ante 

Pfc.  Frank  L.  Astin 

Pfc.  Verol  Banks 

Pfc.  Joseph  F.  Basco 

Pfc.  Rodger  W.  Bergeron 

Pvt.  Walter  M.  Butler 

Pfc.  Nicholas  Cambio 

Pfc.  Marshall  M.  Clark 

Pfc.  Alfred  J.  Cristina 

Pfc.  Henry  B.  Doornbos 

Pfc.  Duron  W.  Dortch 

Pfc.  Marion  E.  Dupler 

Pvt.  Nevette  B.  Earle 

Pvt.  Frank  J.  Esposito 

Pfc.  Albert  M.  Flynn  , 

Pvt.  William  P.  Folts 

pfc.  John  M.  Florio 

Pfc.  Nicholas  Fragnoli 

Pfc  Joseph  A.  Gansert 
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Mrs.  Violet  Lancaster,  1438  North 

New  Jersey  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mrs.  James  E.  McBride,  325  Woodlawn 

Ave.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Rosales,  1332  Mono  St., 

Fresno  1,  California. 

Mrs.  L.  Censoni,  5747  Cadieux  Road, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Julia  V.  Ante,  7314  Ave  H, 

Houston  11,  Texas. 

Mr.  John  H.  Astin,  Cedartown, 

Georgia. 

Mrs.  Ada  Banks,  Karbers  Ridge, 
Illinois. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Basco,  Gorum,  Louisiana. 
Mrs.  G.  Bergeron,  161  11th  St., 
Leominster,  Massachusetts. 
Mrs.  Lina  Butler,  1011  High  St., 
Bath,  Maine. 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Cambio,  475  Princess 
Ave.,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  Arlin  Clark,  Aligan,  Michigan. 

Mrs.  V.   Cristina,  409-11   East  173rd 

St.,  Bronx,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Henry  Doornbos,  Route  2, 

Coopersville,  Michigan. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Dortch,  Box  129,  Martin, 

Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Dupler,  242  St.  Johns  St., 
Nelsonville,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  N.  B.  Earle,  409  North  Logan 

St.,  Gaffney,  South  Carolina. 

Mrs.  V.  Esposito,  236  Franklin  Ave., 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Flynn,  62  Rahy  St., 

Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Frank  Smithkin,  Blodget  Mills, 

New  York. 

Mrs.  Marie  Florio,  103  Scovill  St., 
Waterbury,  Connecticut. 
Mrs.  John  Fragnoli,  1951  Edison  Ave., 
Bronx,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gansert,  1803  Mahan 
Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York. 


Pvt.  _  Frank  H.  Gayton 

Pvt.  George  L.  Gerhardt 

Pfc.  Neil  L.  Gilham 

Pvt.  Clyde  Gillen 

Pfc.  Dallas  Gray 

Pfc.  Donald  Greenlaw 

Pfc.  John  P.  Hall 

Pfc.  Maurice  H.  Hall 

Pvt.  Walter  E.  Harbison 

Pfc.  Sidney  H.  Heath 

Pfc.  Frank  J.  Hrdlicka 

Pfc.  John  H.  Hull 

Pfc.  Daniel  W.  Janicki 

Pfc.  Frankie  C.  Jones 

Pfc.  Francis  J.  Klen 

Pfc.  James  M.  Koonce 

Pfc.  Thaddeus  H.  Kuhn 

Pvt.  J.  R.  Laxton 

Pvt.  Harry  Ledford 

Pfc.  Clarence  T.  Lovell 

Pfc.  Clarence  Masloski 

Pfc.  Bill  MacDonald 

Pfc.  Charles  F.  McMeans 


Mr.  Joseph  Gayton,  Eskdale,  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Gerhardt,  4024  North  Marshall 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  Neil  Gilham,  529  North  Market 
St.,  Shamokin,  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  Clyde  W.  Gillen,  Hiddenite, 
North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Vine  C.  Gray,  Route  12,  %  John 

Stauffler,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Greenlaw,  Box  373, 

North  Haven,  Maine. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Hall,  Route  2,  Fiskmingo, 

Mississippi. 

Mrs.  Ollie  Hall,  %  Milt  Haley's  Store, 
Avondale  Ave.,  Middlesboro, 
Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Mary  Harbison,  6  Wissahickon 
Ave.,  Ventnor,  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  Lucile  H.  Howard,  374  4th  St., 
Largo,  Florida. 

Mr.  F.  Hrdlicka,  5782  Portage  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Marcou,  RFD  1,  New- 
fane,  Vermont. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Janicki,  2528  North  Erie 
St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Franny  Jones,  Etoile,  Kentucky. 
Mrs.  Mary  Kapinus,  1307  East  Jackson 
St.,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Koonce,  Coffeeville, 
Mississippi. 

Mrs.  Alma  Kuhn,  2520  Chippewa  St., 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Mrs.  Irene  Laxton,  Elizah,  Missouri. 
1817  North    75th  Avenue,  Elmwood 
Park,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Lovell,  Big  Stone  Gap, 
Virginia. 

Mrs.  Martha  Masloski,  Route  3, 

Pierz,  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  MacDonald,  Route  2, 

Lenoir,  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  McMeans,  122  Mason 

Road,  Indian  Head,  Maryland. 


Ill 


Pfc.  Peter  L.  Mohr 

Pfc.  Samuel  J.  Monaco 

Pfc.  William  G.  Murphy 

Pfc.  Joseph  Notargiacomo 

Pvt.  Thomas  W.  Organ 

Pvt.  Walter  C.  O'Rourke 

Pvt.  John  J.  Perri 

Pfc.  William  Pilla 

Pfc.  George  D.  Reeves 

Pfc.  Alexander  Rennie 

Pvt.  Harry  O.  Ruddock 

Pfc.  Robert  E.  Ryan 

Pfc.  Lawrence  Scherer 

Pfc.  Albert  J.  Sotak 

Pfc.  Emil  A,  Tarengelo 

Pvt.  Atlee  R.  Taylor 

Pfc.  Sidney  P.  Vincent 

Pfc.  Charlie  Webb 

Pvt.  Wayne  W.  Weber 

Pfc.  James  A.  Lynch 

Pfc.  Armond  Vallante 


Mrs.  Marie  Piaskowski,  1722  Eastern 
Ave.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Mr.  Samuel  Monaco,  Wilpin, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  Murphy,  41  Pries  Ave.. 

Buffalo,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Notargiacomo,  250  James 

St.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  N.  W.  Organ,  Route  1, 

Carrolton,  Mississippi. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  O'Rourke,  2119  East  18th 

St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Unnecessary. 

Mrs.  G.  Cecchinelli,  224  Chapel  St.. 
Newton,  Massachusetts. 
Mrs.  Daisy  Reeves,  Carthage, 
Mississippi. 

Mrs.  Mary  Rennie,  205  Bonham  Road, 
Essex,  England. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Ruddock,  1208  Terry  Road, 
Jackson,  Mississippi. 
Mrs.  Edna  Ryan,  1235  Broadway, 
Albany,  New  York. 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Scherer,  327  Monongahela 
Ave.,  Otto-Glassport,  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Sotak,  Box  755,  Star  Junc- 
tion, Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  P.  Tarengelo,    125  Sullivan  St., 
New  York,  New  York. 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Taylor,  General  Delivery, 
West  Carrolton,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Armond  Vincent,  Box   191,  St. 
Martinsville,  Louisiana. 
Mrs.  Jette  Webb,  Ulysses,  Kentucky. 
Mrs.  Wayne  W.  Weber,  307  East  6th 
St.,  Red  Wing,  Minnesota. 


Roster  as  shown  includes  non-commissioned  grades  attained  subsequent 
to  the  combat  period  and  before  all  grades  were  frozen  in  Sept.  1945. 
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